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AS long as the life of 

society goes on nor- 
mally, education is generally 
acknowledged as an impor- 
tant social function, yet it 
does not attract much 
public attention; but when 
some crisis comes, when a 
depression is felt in the 
social atmosphere or some 
political cataclysm occurs, 
then people turn to edu- 
cation as a remedy and 
panacea against the evils 
of the time. 


—H. G. Wells 
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HE first college to be founded in the 

United States was designed to develop 
character, foster learning and train edu- 
cated leaders for church and _ state. 
Another of our early colleges was found- 
ed as a school “wherein Youth may be 
instructed in the Arts and Sciences, who 
through the blessing of Almighty God 
may be fitted for Publick employment in 
Church and Civil State.” In his “ad- 
vertisement” announcing the opening of 
a third of our colonial colleges, the presi- 
dent mentions among its chief aims 
knowledge that would render students 
“creditable to their Families and Friends, 
Ornaments to their Country and useful to 
the public Weal in their Generations.” 

A test of the worth and usefulness of 
a college, a justification for its existence 
and for the demands it makes upon the 
public, is found in the benefit to the in- 
dividual student, not for selfish ends, but 
for the rendering of public service of the 
highest order. 

The charge is sometimes made that 
American college life is isolated from the 
great world of action; that college stu- 
dents in this country, in contrast to those 
abroad, display a curious indifference to 
civic and political life, and particularly to 
international affairs; that they feel no 
responsibility for the conduct of our gov- 
ernment; and that they manifest no am- 
bition to enter the field of public service. 

In a recent issue of Harper’s Magazine 
Harold J. Laski, professor of pelitical 
science in the University of London, has 
an article on this subject, bearing the 
arresting title, “Why Don’t Your Young 
Men Care?” Struck by the apparent in- 
difference of the American undergradu- 
ate to political problems and political 
issues, as he has observed it while teach- 
ing and lecturing in this country, he 
paints a most discouraging picture. He 


By Archie M. Palmer, Theta 64, Associate Secretary 
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depicts the intelligent and instructed 
youth of a nation looking on disapprov- 
ingly but with detached interest while 
incompetent politicians misgovern the 
country, and yet without any desire to 
project themselves into the political arena 
and assume an enlightened leadership. 

This situation, as presented by Mr. 
Laski and other critics of American col- 
lege life, if a fair portrayal of existing 
conditions, would be cause for grave con- 
cern. It is true that our college students 
are not as vitally interested in practical 
politics as they might be, but is this not 
also the prevalent attitude among the 
more intelligent members of society in 
general? There is, however, a great deal 
more activity in this field on the part of 
our college youth than is generally rec- 
ognized. They are eager for information 
on questions of national and world af- 
fairs; they are constantly appraising and 
criticizing political developments; and, 
though usually passing by the mud- 
spattered areas of local politics, they are 
genuinely and deeply interested in the 
more far-reaching projects of our na- 
tional life and in affairs of an inter- 
national character. 

On the other hand it should be realized 
that while our students in the colleges do 
not consciously organize themselves into 
political groups, neither do they engage 
in riots as at the University of Vienna or 
in those outbursts of political passion so 
common to university centers in Europe 
and in South America. Our college 
youth may view the political scene with 
apparent indifference; yet one has the 
feeling that they are far too sanely bal- 
anced to participate in such nationalistic 
movements as grip student imagination in 
the European universities. 

There has probably never been a time 
when world affairs have been of more 
importance to Americans than during the 
years which have elapsed since the World 
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War. The world has been undergoing a 
readjustment upon which hinges the en- 
tire future and well-being not only of this 
nation but of all nations. No country oc- 
cupies a position of isolation any longer, 
least of all the United States which has 
come to assume so dominant a place in 
the international scheme. 

One foreign visitor has expressed the 
opinion that American institutions of 
higher learning and their student organi- 
zations are failing to provide opportuni- 
ties for real education in political thought, 
and has advanced the suggestion that 
more ought to be done to acquaint Ameri- 
can students with the political life of their 
own country and with that of other na- 
tions. He also proposed that the various 
organizations interested in international 
relations “correlate their efforts to make 
a real impact on the American university 
field.” A more careful examination of 
what is going on in our colleges and uni- 
versities might have saved him from tak- 
ing such a discouraging view of the 
situation. 

In a Commencement address delivered 
last June, Newton D. Baker expressed 
the view that “liberal and educated 
American youth, not conservative old 
age, will supply the needed energy and 
force to meet the country’s economic 
problems; youth will eradicate the re- 
ligious, racial, and national prejudices 
held by the present generation.” Have 
the colleges accepted this challenge? In 
the opinion of the writer they have. To- 
day, both in the curriculum and through 
a variety of other campus activities, the 
college youth of today is acquiring a 
knowledge of public affairs and a habit 
of thinking along social lines. 

The realization of the value of includ- 
ing in the college curriculum courses on 
foreign affairs and on international rela- 
tions has in recent years manifested itself 
in a great variety of offerings in those 
branches of learning which in any way 
have to do with international questions. 
The spirit of objective inquiry into the 
great problems of the modern world 
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underlies most of these courses. The 
ideal and intent of such instruction are 
to develop scientific interpretation rather 
than to promote political convictions. 
Through these courses a new approach to 
the study of world affairs and of current 
problems in history, economics, and the 
political and social sciences is being culti- 
vated, and a broader view is being taken 
of the aim and purpose of a liberal educa- 
tion. 

The number of offerings in these fields 
varies from a single course or two in 
some of the smaller colleges to as many 
as one hundred in several of the large 
universities. Among the titles of these 
courses we find such as, “International 
Relations Before 1914,” “Pan American 
Relations,” “The Contemporary World 
Community of International Problems,” 
“Studies of Problems Before the League 
of Nations,” “Hispanic American Civili- 
zation,” “Current International Policies,” 
“The League of Nations,” “The Far East,” 
“Problems of the Pacific,” “Experiments 
in International Organization,” “Labor 
Problems and Policies Abroad,” “Foreign 
Banking Systems,” “Village Schools in 
Foreign Lands,” “European Education,” 
“Latin American Education,” “Compara- 
tive Education,” and many other titles 
quite as suggestive. Through these 
courses a new approach to the study of 
world affairs and of current problems in 
history, economics, and the political and 
social sciences is being cultivated, and 
a broader view is being taken of the aim 
and purpose of a liberal education. 

In a survey recently completed by the 
World Peace Foundation, comparatively 
few colleges of undergraduate rank in the 
entire country were discovered which 
did not offer some instructien in inter- 
national affairs, the major exceptions be- 
ing technical schools and theological col- 
leges. It was found that more than thirty- 
seven hundred semester courses dealing 
with international affairs in some aspect 
or another were being taught. These 
courses embraced about two hundred 
thousand classroom hours of undergrad- 
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uate instruction devoted to this new 
orientation of our American economic, 
cultural, and political life. To this under- 
graduate instruction are to be added the 
extensive offerings by postgraduate fac- 
ulties which in the past few years have 
grown enormously, not only in the pri- 
vately endowed universities but in state 
universities as well. 

The study and teaching of international 
affairs are no longer confined, as was the 
case a decade or so ago, to political scien- 
tists located at the large universities. 
Teachers of economics, geography, com- 
merce, sociology, philosophy, biology, and 
public health in practically every type of 
college are now becoming increasingly 
aware of the ramifications of their sub- 
jects into the international field, and the 
college curriculum has changed and is 
changing in response to this new in- 
fluence. 

The significance of these developments 
becomes apparent only when one recalls 
that a generation ago courses dealing 
with international affairs hardly figured 
at all in undergraduate instruction in the 
American colleges, and that in the grad- 
uate faculties they could almost be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. Even 
the content of the courses in the history 
of foreign countries has been largely 
changed, the emphasis being shifted to 
correspond to the new interest in con- 
temporary problems. 

Henry Churchill King once stated as 
the aim of a college, “the education of the 
entire man—physical, intellectual, es- 
thetic, moral and religious—an education 
looking presumably to the service of the 
community and nation, the indubitable 
obligation of the privileged. It means to 
foster the spirit of a rational, ethical and 
Christian democracy. It aims to train 
its students personally to share in the 
great intellectual and spiritual achieve- 
ments of the race, to think in world terms, 
to feel with all humanity, to cherish 
world purposes.” 

The colleges are not content merely 
with giving an opportunity to their stu- 


dents for an understanding of world 
problems through the regular curriculum 
offerings. Several hundred colleges and 
universities each year invite American 
and foreign specialists to deliver lectures 
and to conduct discussions on various 
phases of international relations. At sev- 
eral colleges special endowments have 
been established for providing free public 
lectures on world peace. 

The deed of a gift to one university pro- 
vides that the income from $25,000 is to 
be used for the promotion of international 
peace. The committee of direction is 
authorized to hold conferences “at such 
times as may be deemed most expedient, 
these conferences to be opened by an ad- 
dress from some distinguished advocate 
of international peace, which address 
shall be followed by free discussion of 
the topics and propositions introduced. 
The committee may also offer from time 
to time, if deemed advisable, prizes for 
essays upon topics which they consider 
germane to the purpose of this fund.” 
This gift is remarkable for the reason 
that it was given to the university back 
in 1909. Since that time the committee 
in charge has brought to the university, 
year by year, outstanding leaders on in- 
ternational affairs. 

One of the most stimulating influ- 
ences in promoting sympathetic attitudes 
toward nations is the exchange of pro- 
fessors. A number of colleges and 
universities have established exchange 
professorships with institutions of higher 
learning in other countries whereby 
foreign scholars have been brought to the 
United States for periods varying from a 
month to a year. Through classroom 
teaching and conferences in their chosen 
university, through lecturing at other in- 
stitutions and before various outside 
groups, and through personal contacts, : 
these scholars have rendered an in- 
valuable service to the advancement of 
international understanding. 

Another very significant movement is 
the international exchange of students, 
involving in many instances scholarships 
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and other financial assistance. This effort 
to promote world friendship is engaging 
the earnest attention and the best efforts 
of many far-sighted individuals, founda- 
tions, colleges and universities, and other 
institutions. Foreign study opportuni- 
ties for American students make it pos- 
sible for America to broaden her horizon 
and to promote international good will 
through a better mutual understanding 
between the United States and foreign 
countries. Similarly foreign students 
who come to the United States are en- 
abled to observe and to learn at first 
hand American culture and American 
educational methods. Their presence on 
the college campus tends very effectively 
to combat national and race prejudices 
which grow out of limited experience. 
A valuable contribution is also being 
made through International Relations 
Clubs, which are now to be found on 
three hundred college campuses. The 
purpose of these clubs, which for nearly 
‘a decade now have been sponsored by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, is “to stimulate and encourage the 
habit of serious and intelligent thought 
along international lines in the hope that 
it may become a life habit.” The Endow- 
ment gives advice, outlines programs 
when desired, supplies a fortnightly sum- 
mary of international events, provides 
lecturers, sends regular instalments of 
selected books and pamphlets on inter- 
national questions, in this way enabling 
colleges to accumulate excellent special- 
ized libraries on international questions. 
Other groups of college students are 
making world peace and kindred inter- 
national problems topics of discussion and 
study. They are organized under such 
designations as “Current Events Club,” 
“World Fellowship League,’ “Diplo- 
matic Club,” “Foreign Relations Club,” 
“International Club,” and “Students’ 
World Peace Organization.” Departmen- 
tal clubs and study groups, especially 
in political science and history, also in- 
clude in their programs topics bearing on 
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international relations, as do the Y. M. 
C. A., the Y. W. C. A., and the Cosmopoli- 
tan Clubs. 

The swing of student interest toward 
the discussion of actual world problems 
has expressed itself during the past five 
years in “Model Assemblies” of the 
League of Nations, the constituent states 
being represented by delegates from dif- 
ferent colleges and universities. These 
serve to illustrate the idea that nations 
may solve their problems by conference 
rather than by conflict, they instill a 
knowledge of the procedure followed in 
international conferences, and they fa- 
miliarize the students with the view- 
points of the various nations. Last year 
7,200 students from twenty-four states, 
representing 178 colleges and schools, 
participated in these international proj- 
ects, and the Educational Department of 
the League of Nations Association, which 
sponsors these activities, reports a con- 
tinuous and growing interest in them. 

Our institutions of higher learning are 
not only striving to guide student think- 
ing along saner lines of international 
understanding by actual instruction and 
by the encouragement of these organized 
student activities, but they are also build- 
ing up their library collections in the field 
of international affairs. In many in- 
stances the contributions from the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace 
have served as the nucleus for “Interna- 
tional Relations Shelves” and special col- 
lections. The introduction of the tutorial, 
honors and independent study programs 
in many colleges has intensified the need 
for reference material basic to the inter- 
pretation of developments in the arena 
of world affairs. The Hoover War Li- 
brary at Stanford University is an 
especially noteworthy collection of valu- 
able works of this character. 

There is perhaps no more striking il- 
lustration of the part the college plays 
in moulding thought on national and in- 
ternational lines than the development of 
what may be called the “institute idea.” 
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Nearly twelve years ago the first ses- 
sion of an Institute of Politics was held 
on the campus of Williams College. Since 
then there has gathered each summer 
at Williamstown, Massachusetts, a group 
of persons eager for enlightenment on 
international problems of the day. 
Almost from the beginning the institute 
idea has been emulated by other groups, 
and there are now a considerable number 
of well-established institutes in different 
parts of the country. 

The object of the Institute at Williams- 
town, as defined in the preliminary an- 
nouncement, is “to advance the study of 
politics and to promote a better under- 
standing of international problems and 
relations,” and “to aid in spreading 
through the length and breadth of the 
land an appreciation of the facts of our 
relationship to other nations, and of the 
consequent responsibilities that we must 
assume.” To this end, the program is de- 
termined to a considerable extent by the 
current international situation. The In- 


stitute has, indeed, been described as a 
barometer of conditions in the field of in- 


ternational politics. At the same time, 
it has attempted to throw light upon the 
broad factors underlying international 
relations, such as race antagonism, na- 
tionalism, economic imperialism, and the 
formation and development of public 
opinion. 

On the Pacific Coast a number of insti- 
tutes on international relations have been 
held on university campuses. Under the 
auspices of the Los Angeles University 
of International Relations, which is affili- 
ated with the University of Southern 
California, a series of semiannual con- 
ferences on international affairs with spe- 
cific reference to Pacific and Oriental 
problems has been held on the campuses 
of the various western universities. 

About ten years ago a Conference of 
Friends of the Mexicans was organized 
under the joint auspices of Pomona Col- 
lege and the California State Board of 
Education. At first a gathering of teach- 
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ers, it later came under the direction of 
the Inter-America Foundation and broad- 
ened its scope to include all persons in- 
terested in the Mexican population in 
the United States. It has become the 
largest conference of this kind held in the 
country, and is recognized as one of the 
outstanding conferences on race relations 
held in the United States. 

A number of our Southern colleges and 
universities are notably promoting the 
institute idea. For the fifth successive 
year the University of Virginia has held 
an Institute of Public Affairs, emphasiz- 
ing particularly the domestic problems of 
the United States and providing for their 
discussion by men charged with the task 
of public administration. Designed to ad- 
vance the popular understanding of cur- 
rent public questions, the program is 
developed each year around contem- 
porary economic, social, and political 
problems of immediate concern to the 
American people. The issues discussed 
at the last session were: law enforce- 
ment, our Latin-American relations, the 
plight of southern agriculture, problems 
of municipal administration, religious ed- 
ucation in the rural church, the chain 
store, the new industrialism of the South, 
regionalism, and unemployment. 

Rollins College in Florida has con- 
ducted each winter for the past four years 
an Institute of Statesmanship designed to 
provide a training field for undergrad- 
uates of Rollins and other colleges, as 
well as for interested visitors. This In- 
stitute has from the start dealt with sub- 
jects highly controversial: the topic for 
the first year was, “The Future of Party 
Government in the United States”; 
another year it was, “Our Changing 
Economic Life,” as revealed in the pro- 
gressive integration of business and its 
apparently declining individualism. 

The University of Georgia has held 
two-day Institutes of Public Affairs; 
Emory University, also in Georgia, an- 
nual Institutes of Citizenship; the Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga, in Tennessee, an 
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Institute of Justice; Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, a Conference on Foreign Affairs 
and American Diplomacy. Last year the 
University of Florida inaugurated an 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, hav- 
ing for its principal objective the fostering 
of better cultural relations between the 
United States and the countries of Latin 
America. 

Recognizing that the student of the 
present day needs to know not only his 
own country but other nations as well, 
a student organization known as Pan 
Politikon has for several years now been 
providing at the University of Kentucky, 
through a schedule of lectures, classroom 
discussions, recitals and exhibits, a back- 
ground for the intensive study each year 
of some country or group of countries. 
“The teacher’s job is not primarily to 
build up international understanding; it 
is far bigger—to build up fine, under- 
standing personalities. War comes be- 
cause of the kind of education which 
leads to misunderstanding.” This was 
the keynote of an Institute of Interna- 
tional Relations for educators, held at 
Haverford College last summer, under 
the auspices of the American Friends 
Service Committee. The University of 
North Carolina, with the intention of 
bringing to the campus once in every col- 
lege generation a composite picture of 
current social and moral problems, has 
now held two quadrennial Institutes on 
Human Relations, devoted to such prob- 
lems as international relations and gov- 
ernment, human relations in industry, 
interracial and class relations. 

Similar institutes and conferences are 
to be found at colleges and universities 
in other sections of the country. Yale has 
its two-day Conferences on International 
Relations; Princeton, its Conferences on 
National Issues; Brown University, its 
Institute on Near Eastern Affairs; Ameri- 
can University in Washington, an Insti- 
tute on Far Eastern Affairs; Earlham Col- 
lege in Indiana, its three-day Institutes of 
Polity; MacMurray College, formerly the 
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Illinois Woman’s College, its Institutes 
on Pan-American Relations; Rosary Col- 
lege, also in Illinois, its Institute of Pub- 
lic Affairs; the State University of Iowa, 
its biennial Commonwealth Conferences 
for the discussion of political issues of the 
day—and the list is still by no means 
complete. Usually held during the aca- 
demic year, these conferences have been 
participated in by the college students as 
well as visitors to the campus. 

In one of his Stevenson Lectures at the 
University of Glasgow several years ago 
L. P. Jacks made the observation that 
“nowhere else are the risks of life more 
numerous, critical and worth running 
than in that form of life which bears the 
name of thinking.” He went on to say 
that these risks increase in gravity “in 
proportion to the worth of the object 
thought about, being gravest when we 
think about the values that are eternal, 
with which values our citizenship, since 
it has a heavenly as well as an earthly 
aspect, is not unconcerned.” 

Among the many other educational ef- 
forts in this field are such organized ac- 
tivities as those conducted at the recently 
established School of Public and Inter- 
national Affairs at Princeton, the School 
of Foreign Service at Georgetown Uni- 
versity, the Walter Hines Page School of 
International Relations at Johns Hopkins 
University, the School of Citizenship at 
Syracuse University, the International 
Institute at Teachers College of Columbia 
University, the Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of the Social Sciences at the 
University of Denver, the Causey Foun- 
dation at Oberlin College, and the Los 
Angeles University of International Re- 
lations affiliated with the University of 
Southern California. 

The interrelation of education and 
world affairs was cogently expressed at 
a recent annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges by the Honor- 
able Vincent Massey, then Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the United States from the 
Dominion of Canada. He expressed the 
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opinion that “the realities of international 
affairs were nowhere better understood 
than in the realm of education.” He 
maintained that “in the world of the mind 
there can be no disharmony between 
communities. The educational systems of 
neighboring countries may differ widely, 
but it is the habit of educationalists to re- 
gard themselves less as rivals than as 
allies in a common cause. What compe- 
tition there may be between them is 
wholesome, for it is not in the realm of 
things material, but rather in the realm 
of ideas and ideals. In the sphere of the 
mind the asperities of life are softened.” 

The period through which mankind has 
been passing since the World War dis- 
closes the danger of attempting a return 
to conditions of pre-war struggle or even 
maintaining the present loosely conceived 
“internationalism.” The need is now to 


develop an enlightened consciousness 
through substituting for the memory of 
the past which now conditions the aver- 
age mind a vision of a desirable, attain- 


able, and dynamic future. Our social 
order is going through a series of 
changes—economic, political and social— 
which place grave responsibility on col- 
lege- and university-trained men and 
women to serve as balancing factors in 
social thinking. The present interna- 
tional situation challenges the very best 
thought that the world has and it de- 
mands the intelligent participation of 
every citizen, and particularly of those 
who have enjoyed the benefits and dis- 
cipline of a college education. 

In a message delivered this year to the 
college presidents of this country L. P. 
Jacks has expressed the belief that “our 
civilization has now to choose between 
two things—education and catastrophe. 
Unless we can succeed in raising the 
quality of human beings to a higher level, 
both mentally, physically, and morally, 
it seems to me certain that sooner or later, 
and sooner rather than later, the fabric 
of our civilization will collapse. All our 


other problems, political, industrial and 
economic, are centered in this great prob- 
lem of raising the quality of this human 
material which forms the living substance 
of our civilization. But this can be done; 
our work as teachers is to find out how 
it can be done and to do it.” 

The world today puts a premium on the 
informed and disciplined mind, and looks 
to our institutions of higher learning for 
the training of citizens with a world 
vision, qualified to render public service 
of the highest order. In a multitude of 
ways the colleges and universities are 
assuming a leadership of increasing im- 
portance in bringing about an evolution 
in attitude toward world problems. The 
academic world has been aroused to this 
new phenomenon. Students are giving 
more thought to their future participation 
in life in its broadest sense. The Ameri- 
can colleges and. universities have recog- 
nized and have accepted their responsi- 
bility. The college campus is no longer a 
cloister; it has become a forum for the 
discussion of public affairs. 


The question “How do schools progress?” 
was asked editorially in January School 
Life. 

An answer supplied by the assistant di- 
rector of a strong education research organi- 
zation seemed most- satisfactory: 

“How do schools make progress? Educa- 
tion makes progress just the same way as 
government, business, or any other social 
enterprise does: 

Inspiration—the better ideas which come 
more or less as ‘flashes’ to many individuals. 


Trial and error—the muddling through of 
the typical worker in the field. 


Research and experimentation—the syste- 
matic, controlled, and critical collection of 
data, ‘including interpretation and applica- 
tion of findings. 


Publicity—the dissemination of research 
findings so that the typical worker may 
eliminate or shorten the ‘trial and error’ 
method.”—School Life. 
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EFENDERS of the classic humanities 

usually emphasize, among other argu- 
ments in favor of the study of Greek and 
Latin, the importance of the ancient civi- 
lization for the appreciation and correct 
understanding of the fundamental ideas 
and institutions of modern western civi- 
lizations. The argument is a sound one. 
Indeed, it appears that it could be 
strengthened by mentioning that the 
Graeco-Latin studies not only can help 
us better to appreciate the cultural ad- 
vantages we have but also those that we 
are lacking. Is not the term science with 
its crude vagueness a good example? Is 
it not a kind of single plate on which are 
served confections of vastly different con- 
sistency and quality? Yet these confec- 
tions are all called by the name science, 
while Plato, conscious of the different 
degrees of validity or generality of human 
knowledge, employed, in the Republic, 
(Book VII) five different terms for which 
we have no other translation than 
the words knowledge or science: “di- 
anoia,” “episteme,” “noesis,” “mathema,” 
“techne.”’ 

Whether because Plato himself and his 
great successor Aristotle had failed clear- 
ly to establish the meaning of .each of the 
terms they knew and used for description 
of diverse degrees of knowledge or be- 
cause the Roman heirs to the Hellenic 
civilization were by temperament indif- 
ferent to dialectical niceties save legal 
ones, they have bequeathed us from the 
wealth of the Greek terms designatory of 
knowledge nothing but the sole term 
scientia. As a result, the word science, 
which is with us today a sort of Jack-of- 
all-trades, seems frequently to be a source 


“Science and The Science of Education’’ was read 
before Psi Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa in che summer 
of 1931 by M. J. Demiashkevich, Psi 393, Professor 
of Education, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


The Science of Education 
Is It Possible to Classify Sciences? 
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of confused and confusing thinking and 
discussion. 

A mediaeval scholastic thinker has said 
that there is no variety of anything which 
could not be classified. If in accordance 
with this scholastic rule an attempt 
should be made to reduce the variety of 
meanings in which the word science is 
employed to a definite number, that num- 
ber can hardly be less than four: 

1. Science is used in the sense of the 
Kantian “science proper” (eigentliche 
Wissenschaft), or the one characterized 
by “apodictic certainty”; in other words 
a body of knowledge which makes it pos- 
sible to give exact predictions known 
under the name of scientific laws. In this 
class belong, above all, the mathematical 
sciences, mathematics being defined as 
the science consisting of necessary con- 
clusions, and also the natural sciences 
whose accomplishments are measured by 
their ability correctly to predict the ef- 
fects of certain given causes. The pre- 
diction is based upon an observed and 
verified sequence of facts, that is to say 
on scientific laws, each of which, accord- 
ing to the excellent definition formulated 
by Giddings, is “an affirmation of a con- 
stant relation between a fact of variation 
and some other fact of variation”: for 
instance, the constant relation between 
warming water to a certain degree and 
the boiling of water. Such knowledge 
the sciences dealing with matter have 
been increasingly in a position to furnish. 
Their recent achievements have led some 
scholars and with them a considerable 
section of the general public to the tend- 
ency to monopolize the term science by 
refusing it to any and every body of 


1. Cf. the classification used in the philosophical 
dictionary recently published by the French Philo- 
sophical Society (André Lalande (Editor) Vocabulaire 
critique et technique de la philosophie, 2 volumes, 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1928). 
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knowledge unable to furnish exact predic- 
tions of phenomena. This is a case, ever 
recurring in life, of the arrogance of suc- 
cess. This particular definition of science 
is not new, however, having been formu- 
lated for the first time by Hobbes, in the 
introduction to his De principiis et ratio- 
cinatione geometrarum where the follow- 
ing statement is found: “The certainty of 
all sciences is equal, otherwise there is no 
science because the concept know does 
not admit of the adjectives more or less.” 

2. Science is employed in the sense 
described by Kant when he, in addition 
to the eigentliche Wissenschaft mentioned 
above speaks also of “science in general” 
which he defines as an ensemble of no- 
tions organized after certain principles, or 
to put it differently, science in the sense 
of any organized body of knowledge, 
meaning by knowledge exact and authen- 
tic information regarding the essential 
characteristics of phenomena and their 
various relations. For example, library 
science and home economics will be found 
in this group. 

3. Science is taken in the sense em- 
ployed by Spinoza when he spoke of 
science as correct reasoning about well 
observed facts; or according to Professor 
Andre Lalande of the Sorbonne, “an en- 
semble of knowledge and research pre- 
senting a satisfactory degree of unity and 
generality and susceptible of bringing 
men who occupy themselves with that 
knowledge to certain concordant con- 
clusions resulting not from arbitrary con- 
ventional opinions nor from individual 
tastes and interests that those men have 
in common but from objective relations 
among the phenomena studied, which re- 
lations are gradually detected and con- 
firmed by definite methods of verifica- 
tion.”*® It is probably to this class that 
the social sciences very largely belong. 

4. Science is given the philosophical 


2. Certitudo scientiarum omnium aequalis est, 
alioqui enim scientiae non essent: cum scire non 
suscipiat magis et minus. 

3. Vocabulaire technique et pratique de la philos- 
ophi, Cit. Vol. II, p. 757. 


sense, that is, a general outlook upon life 
based upon a clear and critical evaluation 
as to what has become certain and in 
what degree and what remains at each 
moment of the development of civilization 
uncertain with relation to the knowledge 
of the first causes and final ends of human 
existence. More than ever there is a need 
and place for such a kind of clearing 
house where the naturally partial claims 
of multiple sciences to dictatorship in re- 
lation to the final certainty can be im- 
partially heard and critically examined, 
so that a resultant can be drawn showing 
where we are as to the certainty of 
human knowledge in its totality. There 
is also an honorable precedent for the 
adoption of this division in a classification 
of sciences. The precedent is furnished 
by Spencer’s discussion of the relation- 
ship between science and _ philosophy, 
found in his First Principles. Spencer, 
it will be recalled, distinguished three 
degrees of knowledge: “knowledge of 
the lowest kind is ununified knowledge; 
science is partially unified knowledge; 
philosophy is completely unified knowl- 
edge.”’* 

In the same discussion Spencer re- 
marks that “science means merely the 
family of the sciences—stands for nothing 
more than the sum of knowledge formed 
of their contributions.” That family 
seems to be fashioned upon the modern 
demographic model. Past are the times 
of the patriarchal family of sciences with 
theology at the head and the rest con- 
sidered as merely so many ancillae, 
maidservants of hers. The contemporary 
family of sciences is a» loosely connected 
heterogeneous assembly of individuals of 
different age and probably of varying re- 
spectability. In fact it is more in the na- 
ture of a society than the family proper. 
This society is practically a democratic 
one, but like all other democratic so- 
cieties it is not free from tacitly main- 
tained class distinctions. It has its 


4. First Principles by Herbert Spencer. New York: 
D. Appleton, 1890, xx 602 pp. (p. 132). 
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nouveaux riches and their retainers. It 
also has a somewhat frightened but out- 
wardly composed aristocracy strong by 
its breeding and finesse passing through 
the painful process of becoming democra- 
tized and thus contributing to making 
democracy aristocratic. It has its jeal- 
ousies, its rival coteries, its smart sets 
each openly or secretly pretending to dic- 
tate the rules of conduct and fashion for 
the rest of the crowd and to distribute 
unwritten licenses as to the ranking of 
all who crave to be “on the inside.” Yet 
it is a group of individuals linked together 
by certain ties which make them not only 
into a society, but almost into a family, 
to be sure not one characterized by the 
now rather out-of-date quality, family 
solidarity. What are these ties? They 
are furnished by the common element in 
the language of all sciences, the method 
of procedure. 

Ruling out the monopolistic or dicta- 
torial tendencies of certain sciences, being 
scientific appears to mean investigating 
with order and clarity, using devices of 
verification as precise and controllable 
as the subject matter of investigation and 
the ingenuity of the investigator may 
permit. The point in question is very 
lucidly discussed by Professor John 
Dewey in his pamphlet on Sources of a 
Science of Education (p. 8): “There-are 
those who would restrict the term 
(science) to mathematics or to disciplines 
in which exact results can be determined 
by rigorous methods of demonstration. 
Such a conception limits even the claims 
of physics and chemistry to be sciences, 
for according to it,:the only scientific por- 
tion of these subjects is the strictly 
mathematical. The position of what are 
ordinarily termed the biological sciences 
is even more dubious, while social sub- 
jects and psychology would hardly rank 
as sciences at all, when measured by this 
definition. Clearly we must take the 
idea of science with some latitude. The 
important thing is to discover those traits 
in virtue of which various fields are called 
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scientific. When we raise the question in 
this way we are led to put emphasis up- 
on methods of dealing with subject- 
matter rather than to look for uniform 
objective traits in subject matter. From 
this point of view, science signifies, I take 
it, the existence of systematic methods 
of inquiry, which when they are brought 
to bear on a range of facts, enable us to 
understand them better and to control 
them more intelligently, less haphazardly 
and with less routine.” 

So much for a general outline of a 
classification of sciences. 


EpUCATION AS ESSENTIALLY A SOCIAL AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL SCIENCE 


Trying now to locate education in the 
outline of classification presented, it ap- 
pears doubtless that education occupies 
in the vast heterogeneous family of 
sciences a peculiar situation. It belongs 
by its different aspects at one and the 
same time to several branches of the 
family and to none in particular. The 
aspect of the science of education having 
to do with problems of the hygiene of 
school life, or with physiological aspects 
of the learning and teaching processes, 
evidently belongs in the province of the 
natural sciences and can profit much by 
the methods of investigation and control 
employed in those sciences; for instance, 
by laboratory and statistical methods. On 
the other hand, the intricacies of the 
mental life of the learner and delicate 
shades of his conduct are hardly sus- 
ceptible of an accurate conclusive treat- 
ment by laboratory and general quanti- 
tative methods of procedure. Even the 
finest and most ingenious of methods are 
still too crude to be capable of an analysis 
of psychological situations readily per- 
ceived and described by the greatest 
psychologists humanity has had—the so- 
called fiction writers, when those writers 
possessed the genius of a Sophocles, a 
Goethe, a Dostoyevsky, a Tolstoi, or a 
Flaubert. As someone has well said, the 
shades of the rainbow and the sounds of 
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the seashore are not so numerous as are 
the subtle forms of thoughts and of cir- 
cumstances that determine our character 
and our acts. It is scarcely necessary 
to insist that the intellectual and moral 
life of the child as a subject matter of the 
science of education make that science 
consanguineous to those that deal with 
the interrelationships of human minds, 
in other words to the social sciences, 
especially to that trend in social sciences 
to which the Germans give the very 
happy name of Geisteswissenschaften. 
It is hardly more necessary to enlarge 
upon the fact that educational objectives 
and the general method of education 
cannot be intelligently discussed and de- 
termined except in the light of the totality 
of the cultural, moral, political, and eco- 
nomic situation of a given country and of 
contemporary civilization and its entirety, 
in other words in the light of a scale of 
values. In view of the many and often 
conflicting claims made on the organiza- 
tion and administration of the educative 
process by the various social influences 
and forces as well as by the individual 
learner himself, there is great social need 
for a philosophical clearing house as a 
department of the science of education. 
More than ever should an educationist 
hold in mind a suggestion offered by 
Goethe: “Different thoughts live com- 
fortably side by side in the brain, but 
things existing in space knock hard 
against one another.” Consequently, ed- 
ucation, which is a natural science and 
a social science must also be called a 
philosophical science. 

Before proceeding with the details of an 
analysis of the situation of education in 
the family of sciences, it may be useful to 
recall the twofold classification of 
sciences suggested by Auguste Comte. 
One group is characterized by an increas- 
ing generality and decreasing complexity 
of content. The other, on the contrary, is 
marked by an increasing complexity and 
decreasing generality. The first division 
obviously comprises the mathematical 


and natural sciences. All mathematics 
are founded on certain categories or 
axioms, such as “things equal to the same 
thing are equal to each other,” and the 
like. The natural sciences, on the other 
hand, strive to reduce all matter and its 
transformations to one principle. At 
present this unifying principle appears to 
be the quantum theory. 

The social sciences and consequently 
the social science aspects of pedagogy evi- 
dently fall within the second of the divi- 
sions formulated by Comte, the one char- 
acterized by increasing complexity and 
decreasing generality. Their subject 
matter has in it the confusing element of 
warm blood and beating hearts, the coop- 
eration or the clash of human wills, pas- 
sions, and aspirations. Their subject 
matter is the human mind—the old homo 
sapiens, who as a species, to be sure, pre- 
sents certain important features of con- 
stancy, good and bad. Yet, taken indi- 
vidually the human mind, with its intel- 
lectual subtleties and complexity of its 
sentiments does not at the present time al- 
low and probably never will allow of re- 
ducing the analysis of its conduct to 
mathematical calculations. Hence the 
fascination of social sciences and of edu- 
cation as a social science. As a social 
phenomenon, i.e. when it finds itself in 
an interrelationship with other minds 
which it constantly does, the human mind 
is a scene of more and more complexity 
and less generality. This twofold process 
grows with the growth of democracy 
which increases the possibility of self ex- 
pression of the individual. Bentham’s 
“moral arithmetic” devised for grinding 
rogues into honest men would be today 
an idea even more grotesque than in his 
own time. Even the Bolshevist attempt 
to govern a people in accordance with a 
mathematical doctrine has to be reduced 
thus far to a considerable amount of 
compromise. 

As a historian has justly stressed, we 
can incessantly observe in the behavior of 
human individuals and groups that the 
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necessity of natural law is there con- 
fronted by the self-determination, how- 
ever restricted, of human reason. Man 
falls a victim to an unwelcome physical 
necessity only when he is unable to de- 
fend himself against natural forces. We 
observe among human actions the 
phenomena which, looked at through the 
eye of natural science, are not clearly 
either causes or effects. To take a very 
simple example: when it freezes, I 
shiver. Here we have a causative se- 
quence of phenomena as natural science 
knows them. But what shall my conduct 
be in response to the sensation of shiver- 
ing? Because I shiver, I put on my over- 
coat or I take some exercise. Mr. Pick- 
wick would probably have fortified him- 
self with alcoholic stimulants. Another 
man might do something different. Such 
reactions to the frosty weather can hardly 
be called effects in the natural science 
sense of the word. They are rather pur- 
poseful acts of beings who deliberate and 
take their choice among a number of pos- 
sible expedients. 

It has been well said that it is easier 
to know man in general than man in par- 
ticular. And it is precisely that man in 
particular that modern pedagogy stresses 
. in its effort to improve the educative 
process. How then can we comprehend 
those educationists who in one and the 
same breath profess their belief in the 
democratization of educational method 
and also their occasionally unlimited con- 
fidence in making education a science 
after the image of physics and chemistry? 
Be that as it may, and difficult as it is to 
work out exact generalizations in the 
social sciences in general and in pedagogy 
in particular, it is not impossible to ar- 
rive at such generalizations. But that 
seems to be possible only in the form of 
an “auscultation” similar to that per- 
formed by a talented and experienced 
physician who arrives at his diagnosis as 
a result of an insight into the totality of 
the situation rather than as a conse- 
quence of the exact measurer of isolated 
symptoms, which measurement would be 
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sadly inexact in proportion to the isola- 
tion of the symptoms. 

Now that enough has been said on the 
subject of pedagogy being related to the 
social sciences and philosophy as well as 
to the natural sciences, it is probably high 
time to remember that for a science not 
to belong, or to belong incompletely to 
the proud circle of natural and mathe- 
matical sciences is equivalent nowadays 
to a _ testimonium paupertatis, which 
Latin expression would nowadays be 
translated “inferiority complex.” In this 
connection it may be recalled that mathe- 
matics and natural sciences are them- 
selves less objective than they prided 
themselves on being prior to the formula- 
tion of Einstein’s theory of relativity. In- 
deed, not to go as far as the quantum 
theory competent authorities tell us, it 
follows from Einstein’s theory that space 
cannot have the properties attributed to 
it by Euclid nor can force have the nature 
that Newton supposed. The philosophic 
significance of the theory of relativity is 
the undoubtedly diminished epistemo- 
logical (to say nothing of ontological) 
validity of the mathematical and natural 
sciences. The theory shows that “the 
nature we study is not independent of the 
mind which studies it. There is no abso- 
lute physical reality which a mind may 
contemplate in its pure independence of 
the contemplator and the conditions of 
his contemplation. There is no universe 
common to all observers and private to 
none. The work of physical science 
is to coordinate the observations of 
observers. 

Has not social science a similar office? 
In the degree in which students in social 
sciences work with method, i.e. with a 
definite manner of procedure, bring to 
their tasks well-trained intelligence and 
form no general views previous to the 
patient and exhaustive investigation of 
the phenomena observed, they are scien- 
tists and their work is scientific. This ap- 


5. H. Wildon Carr, The General Principle of Rela- 
tivity and Its Philosophical and Historical Aspect. 
Macmillan and Company, London, 1920, pp. 20-23. 
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plies also to the social science and philo- 
sophical side of education. “Science,” 
Plato teaches us, “means explanation and 
intelligibility; we know a truth when we 
can give account of it, and the way in 
which we can give account of it, is by 
showing its necessary connection with 
wider and more independent truths. 
Progress in science is progress from iso- 
lated to connected thought.” 

If it will pursue the way indicated by 
Plato, the science of education in its en- 
semble, that is to say taken in its natural 
science, social science and philosophical 
aspects, can and will achieve a real prog- 
ress. To that end, the student of educa- 
tion busying himself with the social and 
philosophical aspects of pedagogy, rather 
than be a retainer in the suite of mathe- 
matical and natural science should keep 
in close touch with other social and philo- 
sophical sciences such as sociology, eco- 
nomics, political science, and ethics. 

To close the point under consideration 
it may be useful to mention that if there 
is a spot in which education, in common 
with other social sciences, is strikingly 
weaker than the natural sciences and 
mathematics, it is the vague and inaccu- 
rate terminology often besetting discus- 
sions in education. When a physicist or 
a mathematician says angle, circumfer- 
ence, or calory, the term has but one 
meaning. But when they talk of democ- 
racy, or progress, or education being life, 
etc., writers on education frequently de- 
bate on concepts whose definition, as a 
rule, they do not take the trouble to 
establish, though each associates with any 
of these and similar words a meaning 
that differs from the one attached to the 
word in the mind of another writer. 

Finally, it is necessary to stress just 
one more detail relative to the position 
of education between, on the one hand, 
the natural and mathematical sciences, 
and, on the other hand, social sciences 
and philosophy. On its social science 
side, education is a teleological science, 
that is to say it occupies itself with prob- 
lems of values; not only with the ques- 


tion how this or that problem is being 
taken care of but also with the question 
how it should be approached in order to 
contribute to the welfare of the indi- 
vidual and society. An expert in chem- 
istry normally does not busy himself 
with what should be the law presiding 
over the operation of this or that chemical 
reaction, but solely, with the facts as to 
what the law is. On the other hand, an 
expert in political science is interested 
not only in how a system of administra- 
tion is functioning but also in the possi- 
bilities of its improvement. The position 
and duties of an educator are analogous 
to those of the expert in political science 
and in other social sciences. In the de- 
gree in which the determinism of 
natural forces can be offset by the free 
will of man it is possible to contribute 
through the education of the young, 
among other agencies, to the application 
of that margin of the free will to the in- 
crease of goodness, beauty, and justice in 
life. Hence the grandeur of the science 
of education considered in its entirety: 
such is the compensation for the difficult 
and at first sight somewhat ambiguous 
situation of education in the family of 
sciences. Hence the fascination of edu- 
cational work, which is always rich in 
variety. Think for instance, and in con- 
clusion, of a teacher who in a given pe- 
riod on a given day studied with her 
class the chemical structure of the hu- 
man body and had to repeat with the 
chemist that there was nothing in it but 
oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen. 
How distressing, at least how prosaic! 
Probably so but not permanently so, be- 
cause during the next period the same 
day or the day following she shared the 
emotions of the poet who sang of the 
beautiful eyes. Or imagine a teacher 
who in a lesson in geography had to re- 
cite the maritime communications be- 
tween Southern Europe and the Far 
East, a matter abundant in difficult 
foreign names but otherwise not very ex- 
citing to the average person. Thanks to 
the double relationship of education with 
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the sciences of facts and with those of 
values in another period she will nourish 
her imagination and that of the children 
on something quite different from the 
statistics of maritime transportation. 
Guided by a poet she and her class will 
try to penetrate the cause of the fascina- 
tion of the sea to the human eye. They 
will muse with the poet: 


“Unlike the earth the sea does not bear 
the traces of human creation nor vestiges of 
human life. Nothing is permanently fixed 
on the sea. And what passes by it, does it 
in a fugacious manner. Think of vessels that 
traverse the sea. How swiftly vanishes the 
current produced in their wake! Hence that 
great purity of the sea which things ter- 
restrial do not possess. The virgin water of 
the sea is also a much more delicate matter 
than the hard earth which cannot be handled 
without a pickaxe. Pure is the sea 
as it was on the day of creation. 

“The sea has about it the charm of the 
things that break the dead silence of night 
and that promise to us that all will not be 
reduced to nothingness. Consequently, the 
sea is a permission for our agitated life to 


Does She Look 


HAT did my little daughter mean 

when, on being asked about her 
new teacher, she replied, “Well, she looks 
just like a teacher”? I have always 
thought I would have no finer tribute 
paid me than have people say, “He is like 
a teacher.” An interview with the child 
brought out what she meant. I was 
shocked. Is that what little children 
think of us? Are we really like that? 
Why should children love school, man- 
ned by teachers, if that is what we are 
like. The little child preferred a teacher 
that did not look like a teacher. To the 


This article was written by Lawrence E. 
Leaver, Gamma 355, A.M., University of Mis- 
souri, Associate Professor of Education, Millsaps 
College, Jackson, Miss. He is now located at 
Sullivan, Mo. 
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go to rest. It is to us what the night lamp 
is to small children who feel less lonely 
when the lamp is on. 

“The sea is less separated from heaven 
than the land. It is in a constant harmony 
with the colors of the sky, and is aroused to 
the slightest gradation of the light. It beams 
to the sun, and every evening seems to pass 
away together with the sun. In reality, 
when the sun has disappeared, the sea con- 
tinues to mourn it and preserves some traces 
of its luminous passage. 

“The sea refreshes our imagination be- 
cause it does not remind us of the life of 
men. It delights our soul because, like the 
soul, it is an infinite though ineffectual 
aspiration, is a flight continually interrupted 
by downfalls, is an eternal regret and gentle 
complaint. The sea enchants us as does 
music, which, unlike language, bears no 
vestiges of things material nor does tell us 
anything about men either, but reflects the 
movements of our soul. Our heart, while 
mounting and falling with the waves, for- 
gets its own failings, and consoles itself 
in the intimate harmony between its own 
sadness and that of the sea. . . .”8 


6. Marcel Proust: Regrets et réveries (La mer). 


Like a Teacher? 


child the title teacher did not convey its 
true meaning. It was not the great and 
beautiful title it should be. Is it pos- 
sible, I thought, that we teachers are be- 
traying the profound trust little children 
have in us? Are we missing our great 
opportunities? Are we mere stumbling 
blocks to childhood in some instances? 

I think we should all more nearly 
measure up to our opportunities as teach- 
ers if we could put ourselves in the posi- 
tion of the child and of the parent and 
see ourselves as we are seen. I recall 
how I as a teacher began to take stock 
and revise my ways in the schoolroom 
when our first baby was born and I was 
confronted with the opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities of parenthood. I recall how 
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I found myself taking stock and again 
changing my ways as a teacher when my 
children entered school. 

I recall my interviews with numerous 
children. As a parent, as a school prin- 
cipal, as a teacher, as a school superin- 
tendent, as a supervisor I have had nu- 
merous contacts with children. I have 
heard their frank estimates of teachers. 
Good children and bad children, teach- 
ers’ pets and the others have been inter- 
viewed. AsI put these estimates to- 
gether I get the child’s picture of teacher. 
Are we really like’ that? 

I have watched my children and my 
neighbor’s children play school. I am 
shocked. Is that a cross-section of the 
modern American school, for which we 
expend billions annually and upon which 
we agree democracy must stand or fall? 
Are our schools so unreal and superficial? 
Do teachers behave like that? Surely the 
children are wrong. But where did they 
get the picture? 

I have visited hundreds of schools, out 
in the open country, in villages, and in 
great cities. I have observed the class- 
work, noted the pupil-teacher relation- 
ships, experienced the strained and un- 
real procedures, and felt the peculiar 
school atmosphere. 

As I put these several estimates and 
pictures together I am being convinced 
that the child was sizing us up about 
right. Yes, it seems that many of us, far 
too many, are much like the little child 
had us pictured. 

“She looks like a teacher.” What is a 
teacher like? Are teachers kind, helpful, 
strong, capable, even-tempered, interest- 
ed in their work, happy, sociable, re- 
sourceful? 

Children tell me teachers are “fussy,” 
quarrelsome. One little girl said, “She 


gets mad and talks loud. It bothers me.” 
Yes, the vote is almost unanimous that 
we who are trying to control others have 
not learned to control ourselves. We are 
We are unkind. We are 
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We place undue value on books and les- 
sons. We forget that the leaves are 
turning scarlet and gold and the squirrels 
are burying nuts for the winter. On the 
day that Johnny sees the first robin we 
scold him for putting two b’s in the bird’s 
name. As the children see it, the most 
commendable school goal is high marks. 
We insist on lessons being learned—some- 
times at the expense of honesty and self- 
respect. I am convinced that it will be a 
blessing to American children when 
“marks” are abandoned if we can use 
them no more wisely than we are now 
doing. Marks, as they are now given, 
humiliate the slow child; exalt the bright 
child, and obscure the real values. 

We teachers put a prize on sitting still, 
having good lessons, being very quiet, 
and keeping school rules. Whereas, the 
active, observing, alert youngster with a 
flair for mischievous pranks, who ques- 
tions traditional school practices and is 
not always willing to conform, is a bad 
youngster and is frowned upon. The 
classroom procedures are not conducive 
to learning and development. The school- 
room is still a place where lessons are re- 
cited in a somewhat traditional manner. 

The children say we lack sympathy. 
They would not bring one of their real 
life problems to us. We are blind to the 
child’s vital problems. Do we know that 
a question is not always followed by an 
interrogation point? Have we learned 
that a good place to look for problems is 
in the faces of the children before us? 
Are we too blunt in reminding children 
of their faults and shortcomings, too cruel 
in dealing with their sensitiveness? The 
children’s reports reveal the fact that we 
are. One child told me, “Teacher whip- 
ped Tom before the whole room, and the 
rest of us laughed and Tom was so 
ashamed. I was sorry for him.” 

The children say, too, that we are un- 
fair sometimes and unreasonable. Ab- 
sence from school is a crime and tardi- 
ness is a worse crime. When Mary comes 
(Continued on page 193) 
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EVIDENCE OF PROFESSIONAL 
INTEREST 


A letter recently received from one of 
our professionally minded members raises 
some questions relative to the present- 
day practices of certain overenthusiastic 
organization advocates. The following 
paragraph appeared in the communica- 
tion referred to and we pass it on to our 
readers as a thought stimulator. 

“It seems that some of the state educa- 
tional associations have developed into 
rackets with their methods of campaign- 
ing for members. For years I have vol- 
untarily belonged to state and national 
associations. Now I can scarcely do so 
for a local representative comes around 
with a long series of cards and tells me I 
have to join everything the cards stand 
for or our particular group will be dis- 
graced. We must be 100 per cent. In 
order to secure the 100 per cent in many 
instances, the dues are taken from salary 
checks. Membership ceases to be an in- 
dication of professional attitude. In this 
state, district association attendance is 
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kept up by holding it as part of some 
county institute programs, attendance at 
which is compulsory. Officials publicly 
proclaim the wonderful interest when the 
whole audience, practically, is there be- 
cause they will be docked if they are 
not.” 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


The ballots for District Representatives 
are in and counted with the election re- 
sulting as follows: 


North Central District: W. W. Patty, 
Professor of Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Southern District: E. A. Collins, Director 
of Practice Teaching and Professor of 
Education, Central Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, Warrensburg, Missouri. 
Northeast District: Herbert Harper, Head 
of Trade Mathematics Department, Mur- 
ray Hill Industrial High School, New 
York, New York. 

Central West District: H. C. Koch, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Western District: Walter E. Morgan, 
Chief, Division of Research and Statistics, 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento, California. 


The above representatives are elected 
for the biennium, 1932-1934, which begins 
June 1, 1932. For a definition of districts 
see the directory on the inside of the back 
cover of this magazine. 


WASHINGTON LUNCHEON 


More than three hundred members of 
the fraternity gathered around the festive 
board in the Mayflower Hotel Ballroom 
on February 23rd to enjoy the good fel- 
lowship of the occasion and to hear Dean 
Wm. F. Russell defend, explain, support, 
and otherwise justify the report of the 
Hoover Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion. One of our members asked after 
the program why we had not had the 
other side of the question presented. 
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EDITORIALS 


That was a fair question and worth while 
for up until that particular moment we 
had not realized that there was any cther 
side. We are still wondering. The actual 
facts are that we could not have given 
two speakers a sufficient time allowance 
to justify the appearance of either on the 
program. It is an established precedent 
that this particular annual luncheon shall 
adjourn promptly and in sufficient time 
to allow all present to attend the after- 
noon sessions of the Department. 

The fraternity is greatly indebted to 
Brother Wm. H. Gaumnitz and his com- 
mittee for their efficiency in handling all 
of the business arrangements and details 
of the luncheon. 


THE PHI DELTA KAPPA DIREC- 
TORY—1931 


Good News! The price of the directory 
has been reduced from $2.40 to a point so 
low that each member may easily add 
this valuable and historical document to 
his library. Individual orders will be 
filled at $1.50 per volume, postpaid, as 
long as the present stock lasts. One 
member has just written us as follows: 
“I wish to say with reference to the Di- 
rectory that I have had my copy for over 
a month and am proud of it. It surely is 
an amazing value.” 
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(Continued from page 191) 


in late she is scolded, regardless of the 
cause of her tardiness or the result of the 
scolding. Mary may be made nervous 
and self-conscious but rules must be kept 
and school routine must not be interfer- 
ed with. We punish fidgeting and wrig- 
gling by keeping the children in the room 
at recess, at noon, or after school, when 
the wriggling itself indicates the need for 
outdoor air and a chance to relax. One 
child said the teacher “got mad” when 
she couldn’t find out who misbehaved, 
and kept the whole room in after school 


for thirty minutes with all doors and 
windows closed. May God forgive us, if 
we are like that! 

In spite of all the training we have had 
in child psychology as to the effect of the 
unpleasant upon the child’s learning and 
mental welfare, we worry, frown and 
fuss. We don’t know how to laugh. The 
children say we are unhappy. We seem 
resigned to our task rather than devoted 
to a great work. Are we, associated with 
laughing childhood daily, blessed with 
their confidence, honored for our position 
in the community, trusted by fathers and 
mothers to teach their children right 
ideals, idealized by the six-year-old into 
something akin to a god—are we un- 
happy? The children say we are. 

Are we smug, complacent, over self- 
confident? Are we always right just be- 
cause the children are at our mercy? Is 
it wrong for us to admit a mistake? Do 
we rise or fall in the estimation of the 
children by holding tenaciously to what 
we have said when common sense tells us 
we are wrong? Ask the children. 

No, teachers are not all bad. Indeed, 
there is much good in all of us and there 
are many excellent teachers; teachers, in 
every respect worthy of the name. But 
because an individual has a degree or has 
met the standard requirements for cer- 
tification does not mean that he or she 
will prove worthy of the name teacher. 
As parents, we have a right to demand 
that our children be taught by men and 
women who are teachers in fact as well 
as in name. As teachers, we should be 
ashamed to face our pupils tomorrow un- 
less we can more nearly measure up to 
their expectations and the faith they have 
accorded us. Every state in the union 
has a compulsory school attendance law. 
The teacher is second only to the parent 
in her opportunity for influence in the 
life of the child. It behooves us, as teach- 
ers, to measure up to our responsibility 
or enter a calling for which we are better 


fitted. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF EDUCA- 
tion. G. W. Frasier and W. D. Armen- 
trout. Published by Scott, Foresman and 
Company, Chicago, 1931. 562 pages. 

The beginning student in education needs 
a comprehensive view of the whole field. 
This cannot be given by any one book. To 
provide the necessary information two dif- 
ferent methods have been tried: 

1. A combination of two or more books. 
This has proved unsatisfactory because it is 
impossible to find two books that will serve 
the purpose without extensive duplication. 
A careful check fails to reveal any two books 
that will work together satisfactorily. 

2. Extensive library assignments. This 
method is very satisfactory but is too ex- 
pensive for most teacher-training institu- 
tions. If the beginning group consists of 
from one to six hundred students, as is often 
the case, no ordinary library can afford the 
necessary duplicate copies that must be 
made available. In Colorado State Teachers 
College both methods have been tried and 
neither has proved satisfactory. 

To meet this situation the authors have 
prepared a companion volume to their An 
Introduction to Education. These two books 
furnish ample material for a four-hour in- 
troductory course in education and will pro- 
vide the student with a comprehensive view 
of the whole field. 

In choosing the content for this book of 
readings, the authors have been careful to 
select authoritative material from every pos- 
sible source. Here will be found extracts 
from the writings of those who have made 
and are making education. All selections 
have been tried out with freshmen and no 
material too difficult for them to understand 
has been included.—W. D. Armentrout. 


Tue Lecture CoLiece TRAINING. Charles 
L. Bane. Published by Richard G. Badger 
(The Gorham Press, Boston), 1931. 128 
pages. 

In many quarters within the past few 
years, a movement has set in to improve 
college teaching. More than forty colleges 
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and universities are now offering pioneer 
courses for college teachers and executives. 
This little book is a product of that tendency. 

The program of better teaching at the 
college level, of course, calls for a multi- 
plicity of expedients. One basic to the whole 
enterprise is that of appraising our tradi- 
tional methods. The range of teaching situ- 
ations in which any given method is most 
likely to prove effective must be experi- 
mentally determined. Characteristic defects 
must be uncovered and remedies mapped 
out. Points of advantage for each technique 
must be discovered and means devised for 
rendering them more certain. Such an ap- 
praisal the author has here attempted for 
the lecture method. 

In this book, the major emphasis centers 
on the technique of the lecture. A review 
was made of all the experimental studies 
of the lecture in comparison with other 
methods of college teaching. Analysis of 
the theoretical objections of educators, col- 
lege teachers, and college students were 
given to shed light on the weaknesses of the 
lecture. On the constructive side, a set of 
techniques were suggested for remedying 
each of the outstanding weaknesses and va- 
rious safeguards given. A dozen master lec- 
turers were briefly characterized for any 
hints they would afford on the side of 
methology. 

This book is meant for young college 
teachers who value skill in teaching as of 
equal importance with research. It is for 


those who are especially interested in the 
technique of their craft and are inclined to 
make a hobby of their method. It is not so 
much the purpose of the book to plead for 
the lecture as to appraise it—Charles L. 
Bane. 


THE Pratoon ScHoot America. R. D. 
Case. Published by Stanford University 
Press, 1931. 

This book’s writing was prompted by a 
felt need on the part of the author and many 
other college instructors in attempting to 
present courses covering the platoon system 
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as found in the United States today. It 
should be of assistance to administrators 
who desire to acquaint new teachers coming 
into a platoon school city with the philos- 
ophy, organization, history and actual opera- 
tion of this plan before they begin their 
duties in such a school. Teachers entering 
platoon schools to teach should welcome this 
information. Superintendents who are in- 
vestigating the platoon plan with a view to 
its use will find here a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the sytem, including data and 
statistics, which will answer many of the 
questions which arise in the mind of the 
average individual who is unacquainted with 
the plan, its success and its problems, costs, 
etc. 

The research work which was necessary 
to secure the data for charts, tables, figures, 
and statements found in the book was done 
by personal visitation by the author in 
platoon school cities from coast to coast and 
from Canada to Texas and by the use of a 
questionnaire which was responded to by 
100 per cent of the platoon school cities in 
the United States and Hawaii. 

A selected but comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy is found at the end of each chapter, 
along with questions and problems for class 
use. 

The foreword to the book was written by 
Ellwood P. Cubberley who has for many 
years been an exponent of the platoon 
system. 

The book is dedicated to William A. Wirt, 
Superintendent of Schools, Gary, Indiana, 
—R. D. Case. 


Your Lancuace. E. C. Cline. Published 
by D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1930. 
256 pages. 


It is a striking anomaly in education that, 
despite the long and important part language 
study has had in school, this social and 
psychological aspect of language has been 
almost totally absent from the content of 
language courses; one must look now into 
textbooks on sociology for any reference to 
this rich cultural ore. In this textbook about 
language an attempt has been made to fill 
in the above mentioned glaring gap in lan- 
guage study. Specific chapters deal with 
the origin of language, with the development 
of language to present-day utility, with the 
basic nature of language, with the social im- 


portance of language, with the psychology of 
language, with the languages of the world, 
with the romance of writing and printirg, 
with the interesting facts about words and 
the dictionary, with the man who made 
language and who, curiously enough, was 
made by his own invention. 

The book is the result of a ten-year ex- 
periment in the junior high schools of 
Richmond, Indiana, to build a so-called ex- 
ploratory unit in general language. The ma- 
terial was tried out in mimeographed form 
during all this time in three schools. The 
style and diction were continuously criti- 
cised chapter by chapter, paragraph by para- 
graph, word by word until the book was 
judged entirely comprehensible to seventh- 
grade pupils. It is so designed and the ma- 
terial is of such nature, however, that it may 
be used in any grade from the sixth to the 
twelfth—even adults have been interested in 
it. It can be used as an integral unit in the 
English course, as a general-type explora- 
tory unit in language, or as a supplementary 
book in either the English or foreign- 
language fields.—E. C. Cline. 


TEACHING THE Socrat Stupres. Della Goode 
Fancler and C. C. Crawford. Published 
by C. C. Crawford, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, 1932. 376 pages. 


This is a text for courses in the teaching 
of the social sciences. It deals with problems 
common to all the social studies, the chapter 
organization being arranged not by subjects 
but by problems or phases of teaching. Thus 
chapters are devoted to objectives, course 
organization, instructional techniques, labo- 
ratory activities, correlation with other sub- 
jects, related extra-curricular activities, and 
measurement of results. In each chapter 
the content is related to history, economics, 
citizenship, sociology, current events, and 
other branches of social science. 

The material is based principally on pub- 
lished books and articles. Each chapter in- 
cludes numerous quotations, abstracts, and 
summaries of points offered by leading au- 
thorities. There is abundant use made of 
printed courses of study to show what is be- 
ing done in particular city, county, and state 
school systems. 

Effort has been made to introduce unity 
and coherence into this wide variety of 
quoted material through the scheme of or- 
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ganization adopted. Also the requirements 
of the teacher-training classroom have been 
met through the inclusion of true-false tests 
and selected references for further reading. 
—C. C. Crawford. 


Tue Economic BAasIS FOR THE TEACHER'S 
Wace. Lester Dix, Lincoln School Re- 
search Studies, Bureau of Publication, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1931. 114 pages. 

This book deals with the teacher’s wage 
solely as an economic question. It is pro- 
posed that the teacher’s wage, or the wage 
of any occupational group, is but a part of 
the general problem of the proper division 
of the total income from the economic ac- 
tivities of the entire social group. In the 
final paragraph of the book this point of view 
is justified as follows: 

From the foregoing discussion it will perhaps 
be clear that this study holds out no hope of 
properly adjusting the teacher to the economic 
situation without taking into account all other 
occupations. The promise of modern economic 
theory lies in its thoroughgoing adoption of the 
widest possible social philosophy as the source 
of its controlling criteria. Fair wages for 
teachers mean fair wages for all groups, but 
conditions affecting particular groups must be 
viewed, studied, and attacked in particular. 
This study proposes to do no more than exhibit 
teaching as a sample occupation for the exploi- 
tation of a method of determining the distribu- 
tion of income—a method that, in the light of 
present knowledge, appears to offer the greatest 
promise for the general economic welfare. 

In attempting to find an answer for teach- 
ers as a particular group, the study goes to 
modern economic theory to learn whether 
there is under capitalism, a “fair” wage 
which can be described and defended totally 
on economic grounds. The general answer 
to this question is found in the theory of 
A. C. Pigou that the national dividend will 
be at a maximum when occupational groups 
requiring equally scarce native abilities re- 
ceive equal marginal incomes. This theory 
thus sets up as a criterion for correct distri- 
bution of incomes a dependable relationship 
with a variable and measurable quantity, 
the national income. It then becomes pos- 
sible to describe with some definiteness a 
division of income which will raise the total 
amount of economic welfare to its highest 
point. Having established a pattern of in- 
come distribution on the basis of the most 
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economic advantage to society, the study 
proceeds by statistical methods to place the 
teacher properly in this ideal scheme. In 
this way a tentative answer is found to the 
question of fair wages for teachers. 

In the working out of the study several 
types of inquiries are pursued. These re- 
sult in considerable data and tentative con- 
clusions which are of interest from various 
points of view. Among these are the gather- 
ing of a variety of findings as to the relative 
intelligence of teachers and some conclusions 
on this point. Statistics of income for 1925 
are explored with some thoroughness, and 
an estimated distribution of actual incomes 
for that year is set up by theoretical meth- 
ods. This distribution, when tested by va- 
rious independent estimates, seems to be 
reasonably close to the facts. This estimated 
distribution is compared with the ideal dis- 
tribution, some _ interesting conclusions 
drawn as to wages of certain classes of so- 
ciety and the probable effects of changes in 
the direction of a better distribution of in- 
come. The study should be of interest to 
students of the broad social and economic re- 
lationships to education, to economists who 
are concerned with income distribution, and 
to school administrators.—Lester Dix. 


ABSTRACTS OF GRADUATE THESES IN Epuca- 
TION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF 
CINCINNATI, 1927-1931. Edited by Carter 
V. Good, Walter L. Collins, and Chester A. 
Gregory. Published by Teachers College, 
University of Cincinnati, 1931. 422 pages. 


Published volumes of abstracts of gradu- 
ate theses are highly desirable for a number 
of reasons. The Master’s thesis rarely is 
published as a whole. Many graduate in- 
stitutions no longer require the publication 
of the Doctor’s dissertation. Considerable 
delay and “red tape” are involved in bor- 
rowing typewritten theses from university 
libraries. 

A volume of abstracts accomplishes sev- 
eral purposes. In universities where pub- 
lication of the Doctor’s abstract is required, 
it makes such summaries available under 
one cover and provides an avenue for wider 
distribution of the results reported. Dis- 
semination of information concerning prob- 
lem, technique, and conclusion acts as a 
stimulating influence in the improvement 
of student and faculty standards of re- 
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search. Publication of such a volume makes 
at least a small contribution to educational 
literature. 

Among the graduate institutions which 
have inaugurated publication of graduate 
abstracts in education is the Teachers Col- 
lege, University of Cincinnati. The first 
number of the series covers the period, 
1927-1931, inclusive, during which were 
awarded twenty-three Doctors’ degrees and 
121 Masters’ degrees in education. The first 
volume, comprising 422 pages, includes sum- 
maries of sixteen Doctors’ and thirty-three 
Masters’ theses selected from this group, 
covering a wide range of problems and fields. 
A complete list of Cincinnati graduate theses 
in education completed from 1924 to 1931 and 
a list of theses now under way in educa- 
tion are included. 

The first number of the series was pub- 
lished simultaneously with the opening of 
the new Teachers College building, Sep- 
tember, 1931. It was compiled and edited by 
the faculty publication committee: Carter 
V. Good, Walter L. Collins and Chester A. 
Gregory.—Carter V. Good. 


‘Toe MINuTES oF A Boarp oF EDUCATION. 


George W. Grill, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Lakewood, Ohio. Published by 
The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, 1932. 215 pages. 


This book, as the subtitle indicates, is 
planned as “a handbook for school execu- 
tives” in one of their most important func- 
tions, the writing of minutes of board of 
education meetings. Its aim is to facilitate 
the work of presidents and members of 
school boards, chairmen of special and 
standing committees, secretaries or clerks 
of boards, superintendents of schools, as- 
sistant superintendents, business managers, 
fiscal officers and secretaries or assistants 
to such executives. 

It is intended to be a volume of reference, 
the complete index and table of contents 
having been compiled with that idea in 
mind. In addition to providing suggestive 
forms of resolutions for nearly every pos- 
sible action a school board or other legisla- 
tive body may have occasion to take, the 
author essays to provide a philosophy of 
secretarial service for those charged with 
the duty of planning school-board meetings 
and of writing the minutes. Various chap- 


ters are devoted to actions which may be 
taken by legislative bodies in the fields of 
finance, building operation and maintenance, 
new construction, supplies, pupils, teachers 
and custodians. One chapter is devoted to 
the forms, certificates, resolutions and 
other legislation which are usually included 
in bond transcripts. Another chapter exhib- 
its a typical set of minutes, illustrating 
proper methods of opening and closing 
meetings, receiving communications and dis- 
posing of business as it progresses. Specific 
(and it is hoped useful) suggestions are 
made and illustrated in one of the early 
chapters relative to kinds of minute books, 
dockets, programs and preparations for 
board meetings. 

Hundreds of typical motions and resolu- 
tions are given from which easy adaptations 
may be made to suit local circumstances. 
These typical resolutions are part of the text 
in the various chapters and all are fully ex- 
plained in the context. Resolutions and con- 
text are printed in different sizes of type. 

The book is dedicated to Professor N. L. 
Engelhardt of Teachers College, Cincinnati 
University, whose humble coadjutor the 
author had the honor to be in the summer 
of 1926 when “Second Major Course for 
Superintendents of Schools, Education s329c- 
330c” relating to public school business ad- 
ministration was inaugurated.—George W. 
Grill. 


RESEARCH IN Business EpucaTion. Benja- 
min R. Haynes and Jessie Graham. Pub- 
lished by C. C. Crawford, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, 1931. 232 pages. 


This book aims to present research prin- 
ciples and procedures that are deemed de- 
sirable in objective studies of problems of 
commercial education. The enrollment in 
commercial subjects constitutes a very con- 
siderable percentage of the total enrollment 
in many secondary and collegiate schools. 
Improvements have been noted recently in 
the subjects offered, in their content, in their 
place in the curriculum, in the materials 
available as teacher and student aids, in 
methods of presentation, in facilities for com- 
mercial teacher-training, and in many other 
factors. The amount of research that has 
been carried out in the numerous aspects of 
the field, although showing a rapid increase 
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in quality as well as in quantity, is, in all 
probability, inconsequential when the future 
is considered. 

It was with the thought of assisting in 
furthering research in commercial educa- 
tion that this text was written. The research 
principles and procedures that are listed 
have been illustrated by means of abstracts 
of a number of theses which have been com- 
pleted. They were selected to show con- 
cretely the possible researches dealing with 
each of the several divisions of the entire 
field. A bibliography is provided, dealing 
with (1) references in research in general 
education, (2) references in research in 
commercial education, and (3) periodicals 
which publish research studies in general 
and in commercial education. 

Commercial education is today command- 
ing the attention of educators in other fields, 
not as a specific and narrow sphere of edu- 
cation, but rather as one that must, to a 
certain extent become an integral part of 
all education. 

It is hoped that this volume will be of 
assistance not only to those students and 
teachers interested in doing actual research 
work by themselves but to those who are 
interested in research which has been under- 
taken by others and also to those who are 
concerned with research procedures in other 
fields. The methods of conducting research 
in one special field cannot fail to make cer- 
tain contributions to the research in other 
fields, since education should be considered 
as a continuous process without sharp lines 
of demarcation between its various branches. 
—Benjamin R. Haynes. 


EpucaTIONAL Service: Irs FUNCTIONS AND 
Howard David Langford. 
Teachers College Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 509. Published by the Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, 1931. 212 
pages. 

What is the real task of the educational 
worker? Under what conditions may it best 
be performed? 

With these questions in mind the writer 
of this study has examined recent documents 
bearing upon the development of a con- 
temporary educational system, and has de- 
fined two divergent trends observed in it, 
and traced their respective implications, for 


the educational program in general, for 
the working conception of educational serv- 
ice, for the training program and for pro- 
fessional organization and objectives. 

The general conclusions of the study are 
as follows: 

1. That educational service is properly 
concerned with nothing short of the most 
fruitful growing of every individual, and 
hence with all conditions, both in school and 
out, which may affect such growing. 

2. That the fundamental object is likely 
to be most effectively promoted where main 
responsibility for the functions of educa- 
tional service rests upon the worker special- 
ly trained to perform them on the basis of 
direct diagnosis of individual and _ social 
needs. 

3. That this calls for: (a) prolonged and 
intensive training of appropriate character; 
and (b) a working situation favorable to 
the unrestricted application of the profes- 
sional knowledge so acquired. 

4. That the present educational set-up is 
characterized by profound confusion of pur- 
poses, due to the operation of incomplete 


educational pressures, both from outside the - 


schocl system and within the system itself; 
and that fullest realization of the objectives 
of educational service must await the as- 
sumption by those most nearly concerned 
(that is, the teachers) of direct responsibility 
for developing and promulgating a more 
unified and aggressive professional program. 
5. That professional organization is sig- 
nificant not as an end in itself, but as a 
means of implementing an urgently needed 
program of social reconstruction, in which 
educators should play a leading and decisive 
part—Howard D. Langford. 


One THOUSAND PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL Ep- 
ucCATION. Homer J. Smith. Published by 
University of Minnesota Press, Minne- 
apolis, 1931. 90 pages. 


This is a list of titles appropriate for term 
papers and theses by graduate students, and 
for practical research projects by men active 
in administration and supervision. During 
preparation of the list one major purpose 
was kept in mind beyond that of affording 
concreteness to the research needs of a 
special field. This purpose is the desire to 
extend appreciation of the indispensable 
unity of all educational divisions and under- 
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takings. The thousand suggested studies in- 
clude many of specific restriction but many 
more of significance to those responsible for 
whole-school planning and results. 

There has been attempt to suggest projects 
matching numerous fields of interest, vary- 
ing degrees of research ability, and differing 
practical conditions of work. A _ preface 
gives detailed indication of how the book 
may be conveniently used in connection 
with problem courses and seminars.—Homer 
J. Smith. 


Tue ELEMENTARY ScHoot. W. C. Reavis, 
P. R. Pierce, E. H. Stullken. Published by 
the University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1931. 572 pages. 


The elementary school is the fundamental 
unit in the American public school system. 
The authors of The Elementary School feel 
the truth of the foregoing statement very 
strongly and have attempted a compre- 
hensive, fundamental and complete treat- 
ment of the organization and administration 
of that unit of our school systems. The book 
has a short historical introduction and then 
proceeds to emphasize the functional bases 
as opposed to structural ones for organizing 
and administering an elementary school. 
The authors have attempted to comprehend 
as many aspects of the subject as possible in 
order to leave no fallow spots in the field of 
elementary school administration. 

The first five chapters are concerned with 
the problem of organizing a school, and the 
controlling principles needed for making a 
successful school organization are presented. 
The next twelve chapters treat the major 
problems of administration. In these chap- 
ters, there may be found a discriminating 
analysis of the procedures involved in suc- 
cessfully administering an elementary school. 
Such problems as administration of pupils, 
classification and promotion, supervision, 
curriculum and extra-curriculum activities, 
administration of special groups and special 
subjects, administration of pupil progress 
and of teacher improvement, etc., are dis- 
cussed. The last four chapters deal with the 
personnel of the elementary school princi- 
palship, the elementary school principalship 
as a career in administration, the principal 
as an educational leader, and a program of 
professional improvement for principals. 


AS THE AUTHOR SEES IT 


The book contains a selected bibliography 
of twenty-five pages with no reference dated 
before January 1, 1928. 

Every chapter, except the first, contains 
a list of practical problems in elementary 
school administration and several procedures 
which may be involved in solving them. 
These problems may be used as teaching 
devices and as subjects for stimulating dis- 
cussion or for challenging thought on the 
part of the reader. 

Throughout the work the authors have 
made use of the available literature and of 
the reports of many unpublished research 
investigations. The generalizations made in 
the book are not based on opinions but on 
tested experience in elementary school ad- 
ministration and on the findings of research 
in the field of organization and administra- 
tion. 

The book was written for use by all 
persons interested in elementary school 
administration: superintendents, principals, 
teachers and laymen. It should serve as an 
excellent guide in all work connected with 
an elementary school and the authors believe 
that it will prove of value for the in-service 
training of principals and teachers as well 
as for use in institutions offering courses 
in elementary-school administration.—E. H. 
Stullken. 


Who's Who in Education 


Leaders in Education, a biographical di- 
rectory, is edited by J. McKeen Cattell and 
published by The Science Press, Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, New York, N. Y. This 
volume contains 1,037 pages and over 11,000 
biographical sketches. It sells for $10.00 
per copy. 

Who’s Who in American Education is edit- 
ed by Robert C. Cook and published by 
Who’s Who in American Education, 296 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. It contains 
550 pages and 6,500 biographical sketches. 
It sells for $8.50 per copy. 

The Phi Delta Kappa Directory—1931 
was published by our own fraternity less 
than a year ago. It has been commonly 
called a professional who’s who, a book in- 
valuable to a school man. The price of this 
comprehensive volume has been reduced 
from $2.40 to $1.50 per copy, postpaid. 
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IDESPREAD interest in increasing 

the store of scientific information re- 
garding the rapidly growing junior col- 
lege movement is indicated by the fact 
that at least one hundred and thirty- 
seven dissertations dealing entirely or 
largely with the junior college field have 
been written by graduate students in the 
colleges and universities of the United 
States. Twenty of these have been doc- 
toral dissertations while the remainder 
have been written by candidates for the 
Master’s degree. 

Of the ninety-nine theses written by 
men, fifty-seven, considerably over half, 
have been written by members of Phi 
Delta Kappa. All of the men who have 
written doctoral dissertations have been 
members of the fraternity. .Twenty-three 
of the thirty-eight chapters are repre- 
sented in this record of country-wide re- 
search in this new field. 

While the first such study was made 
sixteen years ago, the greatest interest in 
this field of research has developed with- 
in the past five years. Over half of the 
theses reported were written in 1929, 
1930, and 1931. 

A summary of these research studies 
for higher degrees is given in Table I. 


TABLE I 


YEARS IN WHICH DISSERTATIONS IN _ THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE FIELD WERE WRITTEN 


YEAR TOTAL MASTERS DOCTORS 
1 0 1 
26 24 2 
1 1 0 
137 117 20 


By Walter Crosby Eells, Delta 361, Associate 
Professor of Education, Stanford University, Edi- 
tor ‘of Junior College Journal, Stanford University, 
California. 
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Topics STUDIED 


A wide range of topics is covered in 
these theses. Studies of the curriculum 
seem to be most popular, over a fifth of 
them dealing with the curriculum in gen- 
eral or with some special phase of it. 
While exact classification is not possible, 
Table II presents a general summary of 
the fields which are covered most fre- 
quently. In this table the same thesis, in 
some cases, is included under two or three 
headings. 

TABLE II 


TOPICS TREATED IN DISSERTATIONS IN THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE FIELD 


Students and student activities ................... 14 
Denominational colleges ................... 6 
Standards and accreditation 2 
The Junior Colleges in— 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Alaska, Connecticut, Idaho, Kentucky, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, New 


INSTITUTIONS REPRESENTED 


A wide range of American colleges and 
universities from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific are represented in the theses under 
consideration. They have been written 
in forty-five different institutions. The 
twenty-one institutions at which two or 
more have been written are reported in 
Table III. 


Put Detta Kappa AUTHORSHIP 


In Table IV is given a summary of the 
authors who are members of Phi Delta 
Kappa, arranged by chapters of which 
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TABLE III 


INSTITUTIONS AT WHICH JUNIOR COLLEGE DIS- 
SERTATIONS WERE MADE 


a TOTAL MASTERS DOCTORS 
Stanford University ......... 23 21 2 


University of California ...... 15 11 
University of Southern Cali- 

Peabody College ............ 7 6 1 
University of Iowa .......... 6 5 1 
University of Texas .......... 6 6 0 
Indiana University ........... 5 3 2 
University of Chicago ........ 5 4 1 
University of Colorado ....... 4 4 0 
Columbia University ........ 4 3 1 
University of Washington .... 3 2 1 
University of Nebraska ...... 3 3 0 
University of Missouri ....... 2 0 2 
Boston University ........... 2 2 0 
Brown University ............ 2 0 
Colorado State Teachers Col- 

New York University ........ 2 1 1 
Northwestern University ..... 2 2 0 
Texas Christian University ... 2 2 0 
University of Oklahoma ..... 2 2 0 
University of Kentucky ...... 2 2 0 

137 117 20 

TABLE IV 


PHI DELTA KAPPA AUTHORSHIP OF THESES IN 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE FIELD 


MASTERS DOCTORS 


TOTAL 

2 1 
2 1 1 
6 3 3 
1 0 1 
2 2 0 
Alpha Gamma ........... 1 0 1 
1 1 9 
Alpha Epsilon ........... 2 2 0 
1 1 0 
2 1 1 
57 39 18 


they are members, as shown by the 1931 
Phi Delta Kappa Directory. 

Below are given the authors and the 
titles and dates of their theses for each of 
the men represented in Table IV. 


Alpha 
Earl A. Johnson, Some Phases of Finance in 
the Support of Thirty Representative Public 
Junior Colleges in Six Central States of the 
United States, (Ph.D.) 1929. 
Joseph S. Ragsdale, Junior Colleges, 1925. 


Beta 
Lester D. Henderson, Should Alaska Establish 
Junior Colleges? 1930. 
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John T. Morris, Considerations in Establishing 
a Junior College, (Ph.D.) 1929. 


Gamma 
William E. Rosenstengel, Criteria for Selecting 
Curricula for the Public Junior Colleges, 
(Ph.D.) 1931. 


Delta 


R. Romayne Brand, Student Opinion in the 
California Junior Colleges, 1929. 

Edmon Q. Brothers, The Organization and Ad- 
ministration of the Public Junior College, 1923. 

A. Lee Fowler, A Unified Course in High 
School and Junior College Chemistry, 1931. 

Charles L. Littel, The American Private 
School, 1926. 

Bruce E. Millikin, The Junior College in 
Utah—A Survey, 1930. 

Alva P. Patten, The Reorganization of a Small 
Liberal Arts College Into a Junior College, 1928. 

John P. Robins, Should Public Junior Colleges 
Be Established in Oregon? 1931. 

Claude A. Shull, Supplementary Reading in 
Social Science Courses of Junior College Grade, 
1931. 

Henry R. Spiess, The Organization and Ad- 
ministration of an Exceptional School Unit, 1930. 

Frank W. Thomas, A Study of Functions of 
the Public Junior College and the Extent of 
Their Realization in California, (Ph.D.) 1926. 

Ira Tweedy, Can Idaho Establish Junior Col- 
leges? 1930. 

Clyde W. White, The Place and Function of 
a Dean of Men in .a University or Junior Col- 
lege, 1923. 

Epsilon 

Louis A. Blezek, Public Junior Colleges in 
Iowa, 1927. 

Forrest H. Chandler, Factors Determining the 
Personnel of the Freshman Class of Iowa Pub- 
lic Junior Colleges, 1927, 1928. 

William W. Gibson, Selection of Basic Library 
Books for Certain Courses in Junior Colleges, 
1928. 

Robert I. La Dow, The Functions of Commerce 
in the Junior College, 1929. 

Floyd M. McDowell, The Junior College; A 
Study of Its Origin, Development, and Status in 
the United States, (Ph.D.) 1918. 


Zeta 


Joseph V. Hanna, Student Retention and 
Elimination in Thirty-Six Junior Colleges, 
(Ph.D.) 1929. 

John W. Harbeson, A Critical Study of the 
Practice of Classifying Junior College Students 
Into Separate Certificate and Diploma Group- 
ings, (Ph.D.) 1931. 

Roy I. Johnson, English Expression: A Junior 
College Curriculum Study, (Ph.D.) 1923. 
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Ira D. Yaggy, A Comparison of Instructional 
Costs in High School and Junior College, 1930. 


Kappa 
Frederick W. Giesel, A Study of Junior Col- 
leges in the United States, 1920.. 
William L. McIntyre, A Study of Selected 
Junior College Students Who Transferred to the 
University of Kansas, 1929. 


Lambda 


G. Vernon Bennett, Public Administration of 
Vocational Education in Junior College Grade, 
(Ph.D.) 1925. 

Alfred Christensen, The Organization and 
Administrative Control of the Public Junior 
College, 1931. 

Eugene Hilton, Determination of Books for 
Collateral Reading in Basic Junior College 
Courses, (Ed.D.) 1929. 

Arnold E. Joyal, Factors Relating to the Es- 
tablishment and Maintenance of Junior Colleges, 
With Special Reference to California, (Ph.D.) 
1931. 

Douglass Saunders, The Semi-Professional 
Vocations Relating to Agriculture and the Jun- 
ior Colleges of California, 1928. 

Mack Stoker, The Junior College Within the 
Teachers College as Found in California, 1925. 


Mu 


John R. Comer, The Origin and Development 
of the Junior College, With Special Reference 
to Texas, 1927. 

Samuel W. Henderson, Efficiency of the Public 
Junior College in Texas, 1927. 

Zack A. Williamson, The Cost of Education in 
the South Park School System, 1927. 


Nu 

William D. Fuller, An Investigation of Some 
Problems of Administration Confronting the 
Public Junior Colleges of California, (Ph.D.) 
1927. 

Joseph A. Reeves, The Establishment, Or- 
ganization, and Operation of the Junior College 
in Mount Vernon, Washington, 1928. 


Omicron 

Eric T. Kelly, Feasibility of Establishment of 
a Public Junior College in North Platte, Ne- 
braska, 1928. 

Pi 

William K. Atkinson, The Academic and Pro- 
fessional Preparation of Junior College In- 
structors, 1930. 


Upsilon 
James P. Davis, The Sciences Offered by the 


Junior Colleges With Special Reference to the 
Sequence of Courses, 1930. 


Chi 


Chas. G. Shambaugh, Issues Bearing Upon the 
Demand for Teachers in California, (Ph.D.) 1929. 


Psi 

Doak S. Campbell, A Blue Book of the Jun- 
ior College, 1928. 

D. S. Campbell, A Critical Study, The Stated 
Purposes of the Junior College, (Ph.D.) 1930. 

Walter E. Gattis, Certain Conditions Which 
Justify the Establishment of Public Junior Col- 
leges, 1928. 

Hugh D. Morton, Public Junior Colleges: 
Trend in Offerings and Qualifications of Fac- 
ulties, 1930. 

Omega 

Wray H. Congdon, Tendencies as to the Scho- 
lastic Success of Junior College Transfers at the 
University of Michigan, (Ph.D.) 1929. 


Alpha Alpha 
Maurice L. Cotton, The Local Public Junior 
Colleges in Oklahoma, 1929. 
Caleb L. Hill, The Place and Value of the 
Junior Colleges in American Education, 1924. 


Alpha Gamma 
Ferdinand J. Taylor, Trends in the. Non- 


Academic Courses and Curricula of the? Pub- 
lic Junior College, (Ph.D.) 1929. 


Alpha Delta 


L. Earl Walker, The Curriculum of the Pub- 
lic Junior College—A Survey, 1926. 


Alpha Epsilon 
Walter A. Hall, A Follow-Up Study of Chaffey 
Junior College Students, 1929. 
Ralph Webb, Current Practices in the Teach- 
ing of Sciences in Junior Colleges, 1930. 


Alpha Iota 


John T. Wahlquist, A Study of the Social, 
Economic, Professional, and Legal Status of the 
Junior College Instructor, (Ph.D.) 1930. 


Alpha Kappa 


J. Martin Reedy, The Junior College as Now 
Administered, 1931. ‘ 


Alpha Nu 


Leo M. Chamberlain, The Housing of Thirty 
Public Junior Colleges of the Middle West and 
Tentative Standards and Principles Relating to 
Buildings, Equipment, and Associated Adminis- 
trative Problems, (Ph.D.) 1931. 

Horace L. Davis, Some Aspects of the Financ- 
ing of Eleven Private Junior Colleges of Ken- 
tucky, 1931. 
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The National Education Association will 
assemble in its 70th annual convention 
June 26-July 1, at Atlantic City, N. J. 
Thousands of teachers look forward each 
year to these meetings as an opportunity 
for inspiration and professional growth. 
Registration reached the all-time record of 
23,000 at Los Angeles last summer when the 
relation of education to business prosperity, 
the problems of agriculture and the rural 
school, and the integration of all educative 
agencies were the principal topics. 

Never before have educators faced such 
critical and urgent problems as they now 
confront. It is necessary everywhere to put 
forth great effort to maintain the schools at 
their present standards. That teachers are 
endeavoring not only to hold the gains 
already made but also to improve their 
ability to serve is a significant indication of 
the sincerity and zeal of those who are re- 
sponsible for the quality of educational 
opportunity. 

President Florence Hale has chosen for 
the general theme of the 1932 convention, 
Looking Ahead in Education. Sessions will 
begin with a Sunday evening service devoted 
to the topic, Looking Ahead in Moral and 
Spiritual Relationships. The second general 
session will consider Education, Crime, and 
Social Progress. Outstanding leaders in 
penology will report their studies of the re- 
lationship between education, or the lack of 
it, and crime. Students of criminology will 
attempt to explain some of the causes of 
crime, changes in types of crime committed, 
and will present the available facts on the 
extent of crime in the United States. Teach- 
ers will search curricula and methods for 
means of improving education in sound 
character and good citizenship. 

Under the topic, School, Society, and the 
Business World, convention addresses on 
Monday evening will direct attention again 
to the relation of education to economic 
progress. On Tuesday Plans to Meet the 
Present Emergency in Education will have 
the limelight. Such plans are uppermost in 


These notes are prepared for The Phi Delta Kappan 
by Belmont Farley, Gamma 145, Associate Di- 
rector, Division of Publications, National Education 
Association. 
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the minds of all educational leaders. A year 
of careful study and experiment offers mem- 
bers of the profession a clearer vision of 
the means of preserving the American ideal 
of free and universal education. This ses- 
sion is expected to be one of the most fruit- 
ful of the entire convention. 

Methods in the Modern School and Mod~ 
ern Trends in Education are other topics 
for Tuesday sessions, when teachers will 
discuss, and perhaps see demonstrated new 
equipment designed for increasing class- 
room efficiency. 

Research and Educational Planning comes 
to the fore on Wednesday, when directors of 
research and experiment in education will 
show how scientific method is improving 
the administration, organization, and in- 
structional work of the schools. This 
program will be of special value to members 
of Phi Delta Kappa because of their interest 
in research. 

Wednesday evening, Atlantic City teach- 
ers and students will present a George 
Washington Bi-Centennial pageant. 

Thursday sessions will include a consider- 
ation of Teachers’ Professional Organizations 
and Forward Movements in Education. 
Among the latter are such varied topics as 
Methods of Grouping School Classes, Radio 
in Education and International Relations. 

The unusual facilities of the Atlantic City 
Auditorium will permit the effective dis- 
play of educational supplies and equipment, 
important tools of teaching. Here purchas- 
ers may make wise selections with the great- 
est possible economy. 

Many of the educators attending the con- 
vention will continue pursuit of professional 
interests in summer schools of Eastern edu- 
cational institutions. Others will take their 
vacations immediately following the meet- 
ing, either in Atlantic City or in the moun- 
tains, lake regions, and coast resorts which 
are quickly and easily reached from the 
convention meeting place. 


Brother Farley has agreed to supply 
N.E.A. notes of interest for each issue of 
the Phi Delta Kappan. We welcome him as 
a regular contributor.—Editor. 
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HE recent meeting of the Department of 

Superintendence at Washington, D. C., 
was the occasion for consideration of some of 
the important problems confronting American 
education today. Education is being forced 
to a self-evaluation of its worth as a result 
of the current demands for economies and 
retrenchments. Not only must educators 
evaluate the merits of the educational pro- 
gram of today but they must be vitally con- 
cerned with the program of American edu- 
cation for tomorrow. The following extracts 
from the addresses and reports delivered at 
the recent meetings of the Department of 
Superintendence will give some idea of 
the trend of thought which prevailed at the 
Washington meeting. Those who are in- 
terested in a more thorough analysis of the 
Washington meeting may refer to the official 
report of the Department of Superinten- 
dence and to the current issues of the 
Journal of the N. E. A. 


* * * * * 


“The most important duty of society is 
the proper nurture and education of its 
children. President Hoover expressed this 
thought in much better language when he 
said of education: ‘It is our biggest busi- 
ness. It is our only indispensable busi- 
ness if we were to surpress our 
educational system for a single generation 
‘the equipment would decay, the most of 
our people would die of starvation, and in- 
tellectually and spiritually we would slip 
back four thousand years in human prog- 
ress.’ During the World War, a catastrophe 
that threatened the continuance of civiliza- 
tion itself, H. A. W. Fisher, Minister of Edu- 
cation of Great Britain, with England’s back 
at the wall, courageously said: ‘Education 
is the eternal debt of adulthood to youth.’ 
With thousands of their schoolmasters in the 
trenches, England’s schools carried on, and 
made a mighty sacrifice to meet their ‘eter- 
nal obligation to youth.’ Minister Fisher 
made his statement in 1917. At no time in 
England’s history did the future look more 
dismal. But, with undaunted faith in educa- 
tion, English statesmen were at that critical 
time formulating plans for the expansion of 
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the school system when peace should again 
return.” 

“All sensible educators realize that in 
this time of national distress the public 
schools must bear their proportionate 
share in any program of economic retrench- 
ment. But the education of the children 
must not be the first point of attack, nor 
should the schools bear the major sacrifice. 
Mr. Alfred E. Smith in a syndicated article 
on January 17th eloquently and forcefully 
emphasized this thought in the following 
words: 

“*A state can afford to lose time on the 
construction of a road, a bridge, or a build- 
ing and by speeding up construction at a 
later time possibly catch up, but education 
must be continuous. Time lost in preparing 
our children to take their place in the world 
cannot be made up. There are only certain 
years in which the great majority of them 
can attend school and during that period it 
is the solemn duty of every State to provide 
full and complete education.’ ” 

“Economies in the administration of 
schools are being made and possibly further 
economies may be effected, but they should 
be made only after careful and sincere study 
by those, both educators and laymen, who 
honestly believe in the truth of the theme 
of our convention,‘ that education is ‘our 
guide, and our safeguard, and one of the 
chief sources of our cultural growth, and 
our material power.’”—Edwin C. Broome, 
President, Department of Superintendence. 


* * * 


“The educational program for tomorrow 
will not be so new that it will be startling 
or revolutionary; nevertheless its conse- 
quences may and ought to be tremenduous. 
Tomorrow’s program will be born of today’s 
practice, criticism, and reconstruction as to- 
day’s was born of yesterday’s. Education 
will improve as it has always done in Ameri- 
ca, as a continuous process, now accelerated, 
now retarded, continually revalued and con- 
tinually redirected.” 

“The school must be concerned with the 
whole personality of little men and women, 
each and every aspect, and must neglect 
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none. The school’s new approach thus be- 
comes wholly human. The body and the 
mind, the soul and the intellect are alike its 
concern, not at separate moments but all 
at once as coincident aspects of a healthy, 
normal, integrated personality.” 

‘Tn all the reconstruction of the curricular 
offering, the emphasis will be put on the 
meeting of life as it surrounds us then and 
there. The past that persists in the present 
and is likely to continue in the future is still 
history but it is a part of a vital present. 
The culture that was European before it be- 
came American is still European but it con- 
cerns us because it is now American. The 
problem of another land and its people is 
still their own, but if their affairs touch our 
own American life spiritually or economi- 
cally it is vitally our own problem and we 
must be concerned.” 

“The present method of school grading, 
as we know it, ought to be taken out of the 
daily consciousness of public, parents, chil- 
dren and fellow pupils, and whatever is valu- 
able in recorded grading and appraisal, par- 
ticularly that which we have acquired 
through new scientific technics, should be 
put into the professional and confidential 
records of the school as an aid to diagnosis, 
guidance, and the redirection of the process 
of education. 

“A perpetual individual record card full 
of pertinent information of all types is a 
better record than a mere set of marks, and 
parents will be better served by a diagnostic 
and advisory letter based on the perspective 
of a whole career than on the marks of a 
term. 

“The older system of grading and report- 
ing was born of the earlier school system 
which tried to treat all children not equally 
but identically. It was the offspring of the 
competitive motivation of the older school 
which tried to spur every child by com- 
petitive ranking, some through the satisfac- 
tions of victory over others and a far greater 
number through the personal shame of va- 
rious degrees of failure. We know now that 
the sense of successful achievement is more 
powerful than that of failure in evoking and 
directing a persistent creative energy of the 
mind and spirit, that reward is better than 
punishment as a psychological method in 
learning and teaching.” 


“It is not to be assumed, as has often 
been the case in the past, that the individual 
differences which confront us in the school 
room are largely to be accounted for in 
terms of natural inheritance. That is too 
simple a way to dismiss many of the facts 
and leads to grievous mistakes. The limi- 
tations of a child may, indeed, be due in 
the first instance to certain inherited limi- 
tations, but they may also be due to an 
underprivileged institutional environment 
operating powerfully in the preschool age 
or exercising a constant influence parallel 
to school life.” 

“From now on the school must be re- 
garded as enmeshed with life, fore and aft, 
and to port and starboard! Education must 
hereafter be regarded as covering the length 
and breadth of life itself. The school is only 
the swifter and more controlled central cur- 
rent of education. Education begins in- 
formally before the child entefs school and, 
if the contemporary movement for adult or 
continuing self-education has any genuine 
significance, it goes on long after schooling 
is over!” 

“Hereafter the teacher’s human interest, 
sympathy and understanding will be just as 
important a part of his equipment as his 
academic and technical training, and prob- 
ably more fundamental. In the best modern 
and democratic sense the new type teacher 
must be a thoroughgoing humanist regard- 
less of his special field of scholarship. He 
will not be so much a teacher of subjects 
as a moulder of men and women. He will 
need to be a civilized person if he is to 
bring all the resources of civilization to bear 
upon youth, which is to say he will be 
liberally educated. 

“There are too many academic specialists 
in our public schools who know very much 
about a little field of study and nothing 
much about the wide ranges which make up 
the rest of life. And unfortunately they 
have been given preferment in appointment, 
promotion, and remuneration. And with 
what result? Steadily through the years 


departmentalized teaching has been intro- 
duced further and further down and it has 
not been particularly good for the child to 
be treated in uncorrelated bits. Effective 
humanization of a child requires that every 
teacher that influences him have regard for 
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his whole personality. In no other way 
can education fully humanize.”—Henry Su- 
zallo, President Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. 


* * * 


“Undoubtedly in the hysteria of inflation 
the schools, like the colleges and universi- 
ties, did some things that they can now do 
without. But the things that communities 
propose to do to them in the hysteria of 
economy far surpass the wildest aberrations 
of bull-market days. We hear a great deal 
about frills. What are frills? Teachers’ 
salaries appear to be frills in some cities. 
The health of school children is a frill in 
others. Since night schools are a frill in 
one community, we close them and throw 
75,000 people into the streets. The plain 
fact is that the schools are under attack be- 
cause it is easier to get money from them 
than it is to gorrect the fundamental iniqui- 
ties and antiquities of local government. 
Only a people that had no conception of 
the place of education in its national life 
could contemplate the ruin of the next gen- 
eration as the best remedy for governmental 
insolvency.”—Robert M. Hutchins, Presi- 
dent, The University of Chicago. 


* * * * ~ 


“The present emergency has done much to 
teach the American people that all their in- 
stitutions are interrelated. There has been 
some disposition in times past to think of 
schools as detached institutions. Leaders in 
commercial, industrial, and political life 
have seldom considered it to be important 
for them to spend time and energy in im- 
proving schools. School people have too 
often looked upon business and politics as 
subjects entirely outside the circle of their 
interests. The economic crisis has made us 
all aware in a new and vivid way that 
schools are a part of the general social order 
and that the curriculums of schools and 
their methods of dealing with pupils are 
largely determined by the conditions of life 
outside the schools.”—Dr. Chas. H. Judd, 
Dean, School of Education, University of 
Chicago. 

* * * * * 

“The school teacher writes the insurance 
policy of democracy. To him or her must 
come democracy’s new recruits, a motley 
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group but one charged with potentialities 
for good or evil. What a responsibility to 
take a large share of that time which is life 
of all our youth up to about eighteen years 
of age and use it in such a way that de- 
mocracy will be safe. For each child must 
go through the process of unfolding, or de- 
veloping personality, or making a success, 
The number of children depends upon the 
birth date. The quality of children depends 
upon chance combinations of chromosomes. 
The birth of a child gives civilization a new 
recruit with unknown potentialities. Or- 
ganized society must work with what it has. 
It must use every resource to see that with 
growth each child becomes self-supporting 
and a contributor to the general social wel- 
fare. Inevitably, there will be a number of 
those who are handicapped or who will be- 
come handicapped with the years. The 
school, with its broad functions, must deal 
with children in such a way that they will 
acquire a sense of service to their fellow 
man and to society in general. There must 
grow up in their minds the concept of a 
country to serve, not a government upon 
which to fatten. To be useful citizens, they 
must be successful individuals. This means 
that their inherent capacities must be 
studied and that training given which will 
permit them to fit into the social structure. 

“The most unfortunate person is the one 
who is dressed up educationally and has no 
place to go. To have been prepared and 
then not to be wanted is a tragedy. The 
duty of the school is to evaluate the child, 
to study society’s needs, and through educa- 
tion to make the child fit in somewhere. 
Devotion to curriculae instead of prepara- 
tion for the activities of life makes many 
misfits. Disappointment twists minds, re- 
places love with malice, develops suspicion, 
and fosters discontent. The child must look 
within instead of without for success, but 
the set-up of society must not hold him off 
from a chance to live and eat from the work 
of his hands or brain.”—Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior. 


* * * * * 


“Democracy is a struggle between propa- 
ganda and education: there is no _ third 
alternative.”"—Ross L. Finney, Associate 
Professor of Educational Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 
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Education Conferences were conducted 
on March 13th and 14th in the Department 
of Education of the University of Chicago on 
the occasion of the opening of the Graduate 
Education Building which was erected with 
a part of a fund of $1,500,000 given by the 
General Education Board to the University 
of Chicago for the promotion of the scientific 
study of education. The theme of the con- 
ferences was the practical application of the 
science of education. The first conference 
was participated in by the doctors of 
philosophy graduated by the department 
and it dealt with the practical application 
of the science of education. The second 
was devoted to the problems of teacher 
training, the third to the science of educa- 
tion as such, and the fourth to higher edu- 
cation. The theme of the conferences was 
set forth by Dr. William C. Reavis in a brief 
address as presiding officer of the first con- 
ference. The following paragraphs are quo- 
tations from his address. 

“This occasion makes possible a number 
of conferences on some of the types of ac- 
tivities which the new Graduate Education 
Building was planned to promote. The first 
conference is given over to the Doctors of 
Philosophy of the department and is to deal 
with the practical applications of the science 
of education in various types of institutions. 

“Since Doctor Judd became the head of 
the Department of Education in 1909, one 
of the major requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy has been the candi- 
date’s dissertation. The department has 
consistently held that the dissertation must 
consist of a research investigation which 
reveals mastery of the methods and 
techniques of scientific inquiry and which 
results in new scientific generalizations. 

“The test of the correctness of the depart- 
ment’s position with respect to the training 
of the Doctor of Philosophy is naturaliy the 
subsequent use made by the doctor of the 
training received. If the dissertation is the 
only effort at research then its training 
value for subsequent work may well be 
questioned. But if the dissertation is only 
the beginning of a continuous program of 
scientific inquiry and of professional associ- 
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ations designed to further the science of 
education, the department may justly feel 
that its training program has been correct. 

“Evidence on the latter question is not 
lacking, if the productive studies and pro- 
fessional activities of the Doctors of Philos- 
ophy after graduation are a valid measure 
of the results of their training. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1932, the Department of Education 
had 116 living Doctors of Philosophy. The 
output of this group in professional books, 
monographs, and textbooks for the five-year 
period, 1926 tc 1931, inclusive, was 228 pub- 
lications. The number of doctors contrib- 
uting publications is 55 and the largest num- 
ber of contributions produced by any one 
is 22. In the six-year period, 1925 to 1931, 
a total of 612 contributions were made to 
professional periodicals. Eighty-five doctors 
contributed one or more articles, the great- 
est number of contributions by one being 43 
and the average for the group 7.2. An 
examination of the membership lists of four 
professional associations dedicated to the 
advancement of the science of education 
shows that our Doctors of Philosophy are 
active in carrying on cooperative profes- 
sional work as well as in individual pro- 
duction. Thirty-eight doctors are active 
members in the National Society for the 
Study of Education; 27 in the National So- 
ciety of College Teachers of Education; 25 
in the American Education Research As- 
sociation; and 20 in the Department of Su- 
perintendence. A much greater distribution 
of influence in professional organizations 
could no doubt be shown if other lists were 
examined.” 

An annotated list of the graduate theses 
and dissertations written under the auspices 
of the Department of Education, 1900 to 
1931, was prepared and presented as a part 
of the celebration on the occasion of the 
formal opening of the Graduate Education 
Building. Twelve hundred and thirty-five 
theses and dissertations are listed and briefly 
annotated. One of the special features of 
the publications is a topical index. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs written by Dr. Chas. H. 
Judd appear as the preface to the volume. 

“This volume presents summaries of the 
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theses and dissertations which were pre- 
pared by those who have received the de- 
grees of Master of Arts and Doctor of 
Philosophy in the Department of Education 
of the University of Chicago. It is of in- 
terest for two reasons. First, it makes 
readily accessible to students of the science 
of education a large body of definite facts 
brought together through the industry of 
many workers. Second, it presents in 
tangible and compact form one outcome of 
the work carried on for somewhat more 
than two decades by the Department of 
Education. 

“Even a casual inspection of the titles of 
these theses and dissertations shows the de- 
velopment during recent years of interest 
in the study of a wide range of educational 
problems. Not only so, but the titles re- 
ported indicate the evolution of techniques 
for carrying on the scientific study of such 
problems. 

“Special attention is called to the evidence 
presented in this summary that the Depart- 
ment has, throughout its history, required 
every candidate for an advanced degree to 
complete an independent investigation. The 
custom of awarding the degree of Master 
of Arts to students who merely followed 
the routine of class attendance has un- 
fortunately become too common in Ameri- 
can universities. The intellectual power 
which is cultivated by the preparation of 
a thesis or dissertation representing inde- 
pendent, constructive work is far greater 
than that which comes from following a 
course conducted by an instructor, however 
inspiring that course may be. The Depart- 
ment of Education believes that the highest 
grade of academic training is provided only 
when students are stimulated to undertake 
independent, individual inquiries. 

“The volume was prepared and is pre- 
sented as a part of the celebration held on 
the occasion of the formal opening of the 
Graduate Education Building. This building 
is a gift of the General Education Board. 
It is devoted to advanced instruction in the 
field of education and to research and pub- 
lication in this field. The opening of this 
building marks the close of one period in 
the life of the Department of Education and 
the beginning of a new period. The titles 
of theses and dissertations prepared by stu- 
dents do not indicate fully the productivity 


of the Department during the first period, 
but they show an important part of what 
has been undertaken and accomplished. 
They may be looked upon as typical of all 
activities of the Department. The array of 
titles and the fact that the material equip- 
ment now placed at the disposal of the De- 
partment has been greatly enlarged are jus- 
tifications for the hope and expectation that 
the future will witness both an expansion of 
the number and scope of scientific inquiries 
in the field of education and an improvement 
in the techniques employed in_ these 
inquiries.” 

The addresses delivered in these con- 
ferences were on the following topics: 
Curriculum Surveys in Higher Education, 
Lloyd E. Blauch; Training for Research in 
the Light of Field Requirements, Douglas 
Edgar Scates; Measuring the Results of Col- 
lege Instruction, Ralph Winfred Tyler; A 
University’s Program of Research in Ele- 
mentary Education, James Bartlett Edmon- 
son; The Application of Scientific Methods 
to Problems in Higher Education, Homer 
Price Rainey; The Academic and Profes- 
sional Preparation of Teachers, William Scott 
Gray; The Experimental Attitude in Teach- 
er Training, Frank E. Baker; Teacher Train- 
ing and the Liberal College, Thomas Eliot 
Benner; The Distribution of Education, Ed- 
ward Lee Thorndike; The Laboratory Meth- 
od in Educational Psychology, Guy Thomas 
Buswell; The Unknowns in Higher Educa- 
tion, Samuel Paul Capen; The Social Re- 
sponsibility of the College, Ernest Hatch 
Wilkins; Co-ordination of Effort in the Field 
of Higher Education, George Alan Works. 

A number of the addresses will appear 
in forthcoming issues of appropriate 
periodicals. 

The one hundred sixty-seventh convoca- 
tion of the University of Chicago was held 
immediately following the close of the Edu- 
cation Conferences at which time honorary 
degrees were conferred upon two dis- 
tinguished educators: upon Dr. Edward Lee 
Thorndike, the degree of D.Sc., and upon Dr. 
Samuel Paul Capen, the degree of LL.D. 


He is an eloquent man who can treat 
humble subjects with delicacy, lofty things 
impressively, and moderate things temper- 
ately.—Cicero. 
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PRESIDENT HOOVER ON SCHOOL 
EXPENDITURES 


The White House 
Washington, February 25, 1932 


My Dear Doctor Potter: 


| congratulate the department of 
superintendence of the National Education 
Association most cordially upon the success of 
its conference just closing in Washington; and 
the Nation upon the inspiration in the high 
service of education that flows out to the country 
from its deliberations. 


These serve again to remind our 
people that, however the national economy may 
vary or whatever fiscal adjustments may need to 
be made, the very first obligation upon the 
national resources is the undiminished financial 
support of the public schools. We can not 
afford to lose any ground in education. That 
is neither economy nor good government. 


Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT HOOVER 


(From SCHOOL LIFE, March, 1932) 
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